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The  'Institute'  re-evaluates  student  demands 

After  25  years,  committee  installed  to  assess  progress 


Black  students  25  years  ago  felt  the  need  for  a  central  meeting  place  that  would  be  recognized  by  the 
university  for  future  African-American  students.  File  Photo 


By  Azell  Murphy 
Onyx  Staff 

Some  students  come  for 
free  tutoring  while  others 
stop-in  between  classes,  or 
maybe,  a  student  just  needs 


to  be  with  others  they  can 
relate  to.  Whatever  draws 
African- American  students 
to  the  John  D.  O'Bryant 
African-American  Insti- 
tute, once  the  doors  open 
at  40  Leon  St.,  a  certain 


spirit  fills  the  air. 

It  is  a  spirit  that  has  been 
brewing  for  25  years.  For 
Black  students  at  a  predom- 
inantly white  institution, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  warmth 
and  familiarity  at  the  Insti- 


tute, a  spirit  of  strength  and 
fortitude  and  as  the  Insti- 
tute celebrates  its  25th 
birthday,  it  is  a  feeling  of  re- 
flection and  re-evaluation. 

"Many  times  ventures 
have  their  moments  and 
then  they  die.  So  to  see  the 
Institute  continue  and  the 
spitit  still  showing  itself  in 
a  sttong  way  makes  me  feel 
good  about  the  roles  of  the 
many  people  who  played  a 
part  in  the  foundation," 
said  Dean  Keith  Motley 
newly  elected  dean  of 
Student  Services. 

"As  we  enter  into  our 
26th  year,  our  goal  is  to  set  a 
new  list  of  things,  but  thete 
is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  said  Dean  Keith  Mot- 
ley. "When  we  look  at  the 
13  demands  the  stu-dents 
made  back  then,  the 
university  wants  you  to 
think  everything  is  okay,  but 


a  lot  of  teneging  goes  on." 

The  13  demands  that 
Dean  Motley  refers  to  mark 
the  beginnings  of  the  John 
D.  O'Bryant  African- 
American  Institute  as  we 
know  it  today.  In  1964,  a 
group  of  black  students 
formed  the  Afro-American 
Association,  the  first  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  at 
Northeastern  University.  In 
May  of  1968,  just  after  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  the  asso- 
ciation presented  13  de- 
mands to  President  Asa  S. 
Knowles,  president  of  the 
university  at  the  time. 

The  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Institute  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  Strategic 
Planning  Committee,  a 
committee  formed  to  look 
at  the  13  demands  25  yeats 
later,  to  evaluate  how 

Conrinuid  on  Page  6. 


Curry,  Black  students 
talk  things  over 


By  Shanta  Raveen  White 
Onyx  Staff 

Allocation  of  financial 
aid  and  the  retention  rate 
of  African-American  stu- 
dents were  among  the  con- 
cerns articulated  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  during  a 
panel  discussion  led  by 
Nottheastern  University 
President  John  Curry  at  the 
John  D.  O'Bryant  African- 
American  Institute  on 
January  20th. 

Curry  pointed  out  that 
financial  aid  was  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  need  and 
timeliness.  He  added  that 
although  it  may  seem  as  if 
the  financial  aid  office  was 
not  doing  very  much,  they 
were  doing  all  they  could  to 
help  students  in  every  way. 

"I  want  to  see  us  increase 
the  number  of  black  stu- 
dents, we  are  improving  the 
retention  rate  of  black 
students,"said  Curry  in 
response  to  question  about 
the  retention  rate  of  Afri- 
can-Ametican  students. 


Vice  President  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Karen  Rigg 
and  Ombudsman  Louis 
Redding,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  panel,  helped 
Curry  field  questions  from 
the  audience. 

The  university  president 
reiterated  the  university's 
commitment  to  bringing 
minority  students  to 
Northeastern,  when  he 
talked  about  scholarships 
available  to  local  African- 
American  high  school 
graduates  who  would  like 
to  come  to  Northeastern. 

"Black  students  need  to 
know  that  our  needs  and 
wants  are  important  to 
Northeastem's  admini- 
stration," said  Shawaan 
Edwards,  Vice  President  of 
Northeasterns'  Black  Stu- 
dent Association. 

Students  who  felt  the 
same  as  Edwards  took  the 
opportunity  to  address  their 
issues  of  concern  to  the 
president  that  night,  where 
anything  on  their  minds 

Continued  on  Page  1 1 . 


Somalia  at  the  crossroads 

Videographer/Prof.  sees  starvation  first-hand 


Syracuse,  New  York  statt 
plans  for  going  into  town. 
Town  is  two  miles  away, 
down  a  twisting  road 
covered  with  six  inches  of 
fine  red  dust. 

A  CARE  worker  donates 
his  vehicle  and  off  we  go 
past  dug  in  Matine  posi- 
tions, past  armored  person- 
nel carriers  and  trucks 
carrying  relief  supplies  into 

Continued  on  Paged. 

Later  this  month 
Special 

Black  History  Month 

Issue 


Black  Entertainment  Television 
Somalia  on  assignment. 

By  Prof.  Andrew  Jones 
Special  to  the  Onyx 

In  Bardera,  the  dust  of 
the  big  C-130  kicks  up  a 
huge  red  cloud.  The  noise 
of  the  engines  dtowns  out 
even  my  thoughts  as  the 


(BET)  sent  Professor  Jones  to 

File  Photo 

plane  roars  into  the  air  and 
disappears  into  the  clear 
blue  Somali  sky.  On  the 
ground,  myself,  Air  Force 
Captain  Robert  Gonzalez,  a 
reporter  from  the  New  York 
Post  and  two  camera  crews 
from  competing  stations  in 
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The  Perfect  Crime 


This  is  1993,  the  beginning  of 
my  quest  toward  self-reliance  and 
independence.  On  December  25, 
1992,  the  first  step  in  my  quest  was 
taken.  But  it  was  not  taken  alone. 
Without  the  vision  of  my  wise  and 
providing  father  and  the  good' 
natured  heart  of  my  mother, 
achieving  my  quest  could  not  be 
possible,  My  life  from  this  point 
on  will  be  committed  to  that  end 
—  my  belief  in  self-determination 
and  self-sufficiency.  1  believe  this  is 
very  important  for  every  man  and 
woman  in  society  before  it  can 
legitimately  call  itself  independent 
and  free.  I  also  believe,  like  Marcus 
Garvey  believed,  that  we  should 
begin  to  master  ourselves  first  by 
controlling  our  own  destiny  and 
our  own  aims.  We  must  first 
educate  ourselves  before  we  let 
others  educate  us.  We  must  first 
govern  ourselves  before  we  let 
others  govern  us.  For  it  is  because 
of  the  latter  belief  that  the  early 
colonists  in  this  country  fought  so 
admirably  in  the  American 
revolution. 

I  believe  that  we  must  stimulate 
our  own  economic  growth  before 
we  stimulate  the  growth  of  a 
society  that  constantly  shuts  its 
doors  to  our  people.  An 
independent  nation  is  described  as 
a  group  of  people  who  possess  the 
ability  to  master  themselves.  It  was 
that  very  description  of 
independence  that  served  as  the 
justification  for  our  enslavement 
for  over  350  long  and  tortuous 
years.  We  were  thought  of  as 
incapable  of  mastering  our  own 
lives,  our  own  people  and  our  own 
destiny.  And  because  of  that 
misguided  ideological  conclusion, 
we,  in  turn,  have  enslaved 
ourselves.  Yet  130  years  since  the 
end  of  legal  slavery,  there  are  still 
many  who  continue  to  walk 


misguided  with  no  self-esteem  (  I 
use  the  word  "no"  because  the 
word  "lack"  is  inappropriate  for  the 
condition). 

Mention  the  concept  of  a  "Black 
Nation"  and  the  masses  of  African- 
Americans  will  receive  you  as  if 
you  are  half  crazy  or  completely  out 
of  your  mind.  We  question  where 
we  would  go  or  who  would  lead  us 
without  realizing  that  leaders  do 
not  come  from  the  clear-blue  sky, 
but  are  born  from  within  a 
movement.  African -Americans 
simply  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
the  ability  to  gain  our  own  land  or 
lead  our  own  people.  And  when  I 
come  across  such  individuals  — 
people  whose  own  confidence  is 
obviously  shot  because  of  the 
reconditioning  of  the  black  mind 
—  I  feel  like  screaming  out  "wake 
up  my  beautiful  black  brothers 
and  sisters,  don't  you  know  that 
that  is  exactly  what  they  want  us 
to  believe!" 

They  told  us  that  we  were 
unable  to  read  and  write  and,  like 
the  fools  that  we  were,  we  believed 
them.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  us 
didn't  even  try  to.  Thought  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so.  They  stole  our 
rich  and  celebrated  history  and 
told  us  we  had  none.  They 
castrated  our  strong  men,  raped  our 
beautiful  women  and  diluted  our 
complexion.  They  lynched  our 
men  so  the  rest  of  us  would  stay  in 
line.  Burning  blacks  at  stakes  in 
front  of  their  impressionable 
children  became  a  national 
pastime.  Spitting  upon  our  face 
and  scorning  us  was,  to  them,  a 
perfect  "night  on  the  town." 

They  snatched  our  names  from 
our  forefathers  only  to  rename  us 
"Jones,"  "Williams,"  "Murphy,"  and 
"Hurt,"  just  as  you  would  a  dog  or  a 
cat  fresh  out  of  a  pet  store.  They 


stripped  us  of  our  manhood  and 
violated  our  womanhood.  They 
beat  the  Africa  out  of  us  -  literally. 
And  oh,  just  for  the  asking,  do  you 
know  anyone  in  Africa  with  the  last 
name  Hurt? 

They  flogged  us  with  whips, 
slashed  pregnant  bellies  and  left  us 
for  dead;  an  estimated  100  million 
Africans  buried  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  during  that  "great  boat 
ride"  during  the  17th  and  18th 
century.  Countless  others  were 
kidnapped  from  their  home,  never 
to  be  seen  again  by  their  families 
during  slavery,  and  an  unrecorded 
amount  during  the  rural  period. 
But  why  stop  at  emancipation? 

Today,  African-Americans  are 
still  being  conditioned  as  we  enter 
the  21st  century.  We  are 
conditioned  to  believe  that  we  can 
excel  only  in  the  world  of 
entertainment  and  athletics.  As  a 
result,  we  have  an  abundance  of 
"Fiddlers"  walking  around  in 
America  with  no  real  power  at  all 
—  a  modem  day  "Blackface"  — 
trying  to  gain  mainstream 
acceptance  so  that  we  can  feel  like 
we  "belong." 

They  put  drugs  into  our  systems 
and  guns  in  our  communities  to 
keep  us  intoxicated  and  in  caskets. 
And  by  the  way,  who  manufactures 
crackpipes  in  this  country  anyway? 

They  put  two  blacks  in  a 
classroom  filled  with  white  students 
and  let  us  overhear  their  history 
and  —  whaalaah  —  they  call  it 
integration.  And  instead  of  taking 
our  men  out  of  their  homes  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  lynching 
us  one  by  one,  they  use  handcuffs 
and  billy  clubs  to  throw  us  into 
prisons  across  the  land  -  one  huge 
condom,  if  you  will.  And  instead  of 
giving  us  our  own  identity,  they 
submerge  us  TV.  channel  after  TV. 


channel  in  the  image  of  themselves. 
Wait,  is  the  Cosby  Show  off  the  air 
already?  Now  let's  make  Martin 
(Lawrence)  our  man. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I 
suggest  to  you  that  America  has 
committed  the  perfect  crime.  They 
stole  an  entire  race  of  people  and 
got  away  with  bloody  murder.  But 
perhaps  the  biggest  crime  of  all  is 
that  even  with  these  horrid  facts 
documented  in  history  books,  they 
still  ask  with  genuine  interest  why 
we  are  so  mad.  After  350  years  of 
free  labor,  disenfranchisement,  and 
physical  and  mental  abuse,  they 
have  the  sincere  ignorance  to 
expect  pleas  of  "can't  we  all  get 
along"  from  African-Americans 
across  the  board.  If  the  Jews  have 
the  right  to  recall  the  horrid 
tragedy  of  the  Holocaust  whenever 
they  feel  the  spirit  to  do  so,  so  too 
do  we  have  the  right  to  anguish 
over  350  years  of  inhuman  cruelty, 
provided  we  seek  solutions  for  our 
future. 

It  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge 
and  teach  the  history  of  our 
gruesome  past.  But  if  we  wallow  in 
it,  without  working  around  the 
clock  to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  we 
will  surely  continue  to  play  the  role 
of  the  "beggar." 

But  now  we're  back  to  the  age- 
old  issue  of  independence  and  the 
notion  of  self-reliance;  an 
independent  "Black  nation." 
Somewhere,  someone  said  "God 
bless  the  child  that  has  its'  own." 
The  early  colonists  of  this  country 
shed  blood  because  they  believed 
they  could  own  and  govern  this 
land  called  America.  Oh,  and  one 
last  question  before  I  go.  Are  we 
mastering  ourselves,  or  are  we  still 
being  mastered? 

Byron  P.  Hurt 
Co-Editor 


Announcements 

•  Senior  Challenge  '93  is  looking  for  Class  Leaders  from  the  colleges  of  Nursing,  Business,  Engineering 
and  Computer  Science.  If  you  have  demonstrated  leadership  ability  during  your  years  at  Northeastern, 
call  Brittain  Bates  at  x2801 .  The  purpose  of  Senior  Challenge  is  to  enhance  students'  relationship  as 
future  alumni  with  Northeastern  and  to  raise  money  from  graduating  seniors  in  order  to  present 
Northeastern  University  with  a  substantial  gift. 

•  One  last  chance  to  get  involved  -  The  Black  Senior  Committee  is  looking  for  dedicated  seniors  to  help 
plan  fundraisers  and  events  for  black  students  graduating  from  Northeastern  University.  For  more 
information  call,  Chenet  Sam  at  437-3576  or  Azell  Murphy  at  267-2913. 

•  Byron  P.  Hurt  will  begin  taping  the  Black  Senior  Video  Yearbook  during  Black  History  Month. 
Senior  interviews  will  begin  during  the  month  of  March.  For  more  information,  please  call  Byron  P. 
Hurtat373-7161. 

•  The  ladies  of  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority,  Inc.  will  be  having  a  Dating  Game  in  the  Ell  Center  on 
February  1 1  at  7  p.m. 

•Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority  will  be  sponsoring  a  workshop  on  African-Americans  in  the  Legal  System 
in  90  Snell  on  Feb.  25  at  7  p.m. 

•Sigma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority,  Inc.  will  be  paying  tribute  to  Black  men  at  the  annual  'Tribute  to  Black 
Roses"  on  February  18  at  6  p.m.  in  the  Amilcar  Cabral  Center.  For  more  information,  call  Gabrielle  at 
373-7780 

•  The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Northeastern  University  Chapter 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  March  8  at  7  p.m.  in  353  Ell  Center.  For  more  information,  contact 
Candace  Davis  at  437-2663. 

•  Flavor  University  Production  presents  "X  MARKS  THE  SPOT'  at  the  Channel  25  Necco  St.  every 
Monday.  Admission  is  free  before  10  p.m.  For  more  information  call  695-3230. 
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Politics  '93    Politics  '93    Politics  '93    Politics  '93 


Washington.  D.C.  January  20th,  1993.  -  William  Jefferson  Clinton  becomes  the  42nd  U.S,  president  as  he  takes  the  oath  with  wife, 
Hillary,  and  daughter,  Chelsea,  by  his  side.  A.P.  Photo 


speaking  out 


Gays  and  Blacks  in  the  Military 
Separate  or  Equal? 


By  Cliff  Hittner 

Recently,  heavy  debate  has  continued  in 
Washington  D.C.  over  the  campaign 
promise  of  the  new  President  to  end  the 
Defense  Department's  ban  on  homosexuals 
in  the  armed  forces.  Although  President 
Clinton  has  broken  nearly  every  other 
campaign  promise  he  made  prior  to  the 
election,  he  stands  firm  on  his  pledge  to 
admit  homosexuals  into  the  military. 
Clinton  however,  cannot  speak  from 
experience  because  he  himself  has 
absolutely  no  experience  serving  in  the 
military.  In  addition,  although  every  Chief 
of  Staff  in  each  branch  of  the  armed  forces, 
including  Joint  Chiefs  Chairman  General 
Colin  Powell,  has  voiced  strong  opposition 
to  it,  Clinton  is  determined  to  change  this 
very  important  and  very  necessary  policy. 

Many  members  of  the  military  are  very 

Continued  on  Page  9. 


By  Toni-L.  Guishard 

What  is  all  the  controversy  about?  Why 
is  everyone  screaming  about  President 
Clinton's  plan  to  change  the  policy 
denying  homosexuals  the  opportunity  to 
serve  in  the  military?  What  are  their 
justifications  for  the  ban?  They  use 
religion  and  they  use  the  assumption  that 
the  admittance  of  homosexuals  in  the 
military  will  destroy  military  cohesion. 
Some  say  that  the  issue  is  not  the  same  as 
the  civil  rights  movement.  What  were 
their  reasons  for  denying  African- 
Americans  and  women  the  opportunity  to 
serve?  White  males,  allegedly 
heterosexuals,  lead  our  government  today. 
So,  maybe  the  question  we  need  to  ask  is 
this:  Why  is  there  always  a  problem  when 
a  group  of  people  other  than  white  male 
heterosexuals  want  opportunity? 

Continued  on  Page  9. 


A-  Supreme  Farewell 


FARRAKHAN  WARNS  BLACK  LEADERSHIP 
AND  BLACK  AMERICA 

We,  the  Black  People  of  North  America,  have  always  looked  for  a  benevolent  white  man  to 
solve  the  problems  of  our  people.  With  the  swearing-in  of  President  William  Clinton,  let  us  not  be 
lulled  to  sleep.  Allah  (God)  has  placed  the  burden  of  lifting  ourselves  from  the  condition  we  are  in 
squarely  on  our  shoulders.  We  should  not  expect  President  Clinton  to  do  for  us  what  time  and 
circumstances  will  prove  he  is  unable  to  do. 

No  matter  how  bene- 
volent, concerned  or  caring 
President  Clinton  may  be, 
he  cannot  and  will  not  solve 
the  problems  we  face.  Mr. 
Clinton  has  chosen  many 
brilliant  men  and  women 
for  cabinet  posts  never  held 
by  any  Black  person  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  The 
hope  of  our  people  is  that 
President.  Clinton  can  and 
will  solve  our  problems.  But 
government  can  only 
produce  the  right  political 
environment  in  which  we 
can  make  greater  progress.  If 
President  Clinton  provides 
the  political  atmosphere,  we 
must  pick  up  our  God-given 
Cecilia  Marshall  and  sons  ray  last  respects  to  the  late  Justice  Tnur£ood  Marshall.  responsibility    of  doing 

Marshall,  ihe  court's  first  black  justice  died  January  31, 1993.  He  was  84-ytars-old.         something  for  ourselves. 
Related  story  page  5  AP  Photo 


'On  the  Pulse  of  Morning' 

A  Rock,  A  River.  A  Tree 
Hosts  to  species  lono  since  departed, 
Marked  the  mastodon, 
The  dinosaur,  who  left  diued  tokens 
Of  their  sojourn  hew- 
On  OUR  PLANET  FLOOR, 

Any  broad  alarm  of  their  hastenino  doom 
is  lost  in  the  gloom  of  dust  and  ages. 

But  today,  the  Rock  cries  out  to  us.  clearly,  forcefully, 

Come,  you  may  stand  upon  my 

Back  and  face  your  distant  destiny. 

But  seek  no  haven  in  my  shadow. 

i  will  give  you  no  hidino  place  down  here- 

you ,  created  only  a  little  lower  than 
The  angels,  have  crouched  too  lono  n 
The  bruising  darkness 
Have  lain  too  long 
Face  down  in  ignorance. 
Your  mouths  spillino  words. 

Armed  for  slaughter. 

The  rock  cries  out  to  us  today,  you  may  stand  upon  me. 
But  do  not  hide  your  face. 

Across  the  wall  of  the  world, 

A  RIVER  SINGS  A  BEAUTIFUL  SONG.  It  SAYS, 

Come,  rest  here  by  my  side. 

Each  of  you,  a  bordered  country. 

Delicate  and  strangely  made  proud, 

Yet  thrustino  perpetually  under  siege. 

Your  armed  struggles  for  profit 

Have  left  collars  of  waste  upon 

My  shore,  currents  of  debris  upon  my  breast. 

Yet  today  1  call  you  to  my  riverside, 

If  you  will  study  war  no  more.  Come 

Clad  in  peace,  and  I  will  sing  the  songs 

The  creator  gave  to  me  when  I  and  the 

Tree  and  the  rock  were  one. 

Before  cynicism  was  a  bloody  sear  across  your 

Brow  and  when  you  yet  knew  you  still 

Knew  nothing. 

The  river  sang  and  sings  on. 

There  is  a  true  yearning  to  respond  to 

The  singing  River  and  the  wise  Rock. 

So  say  the  Asian,  the  Hispanic  the  Jew 

The  African,  the  Native  American,  the  Sioux, 

The  Catholic,  the  Muslim,  the  French,  the  Greek 

The  Irish,  the  Rabbi,  the  Priest,  the  Sheik, 

The  Gay.  the  Straight,  the  Preacher, 

The  privileged,  the  homeless,  the  Teacher. 

They  hear,  they  all  hear 

The  speaking  of  the  Tree. 

They  hear  the  first  and  last  of  every  Tree 

Speak  to  humankind  today.  Come  to  me,  here  beside  the  River. 

Plant  yourself  beside  the  River. 

Each  of  you,  descendant  of  some  passed 

On  traveller,  has  been  paid  for. 

You,  who  gave  me  my  first  name,  you 

Pawnee,  Apache,  Seneca,  you 

Cherokee  Nation,  who  rested  with  me,  then 

Forced  on  bloody  feet, 

Left  me  to  the  employment  of 

Other  seekers  -  desperate  for  gain, 

Star  vino  for  gold. 

You,  the  Turk,  the  Arab,  the  Swede,  the 

German,  the  Eskimo,  the  Soot, 

You  the  Ashanti,  the  Yoruba,  the  Kru, 

bought,  stolen,  arrivjno  on  the  nightmare 

Praying  for  a  dream. 

Here,  root  yours&ves  beside  me. 

I  am  that  Tree  planted  by  the  River, 

Which  will  not  be  moved. 

I,  the  Rock  the  River,  1,  the  Tree 

i  am  yours  -  your  passages  have  been  paid 

Lift  up  your  faces,  you  have  a  piercing  need 

For  this  bright  mornino  dawning  for  you. 

History,  despite  its  wrenching  pain, 

Cannot  be  unlived,  but  if  faced 

With  courage,  need  not  be  lived  again. 

Lift  up  your  eyes  upon  this  day  breaking  for  you, 
Give  birth  again 

To  THE  DREAM. 

Women,  children,  men, 

Take  it  into  the  palms  of  your  hands, 

Mold  rr  into  the  shape  of  your  most 

Private  need.  Sculpt  it  into 

The  image  of  your  most  public  self. 

Lift  up  your  hearts 

Each  new  hour  holds  new  chances 

For  a  new  beginnino. 

Do  not  be  wedded  forever 

To  fear,  yoked  eternally 

To  brutishness. 

The  horizon  leans  forward, 

Offering  you  space  to  place  new  steps  of  change. 

Here  on  the  pulse  of  this  fine  day 

you  may  have  the  courage 

To  look  up  and  out  and  upon  me.  the 

Rock,  the  River,  the  Tree,  your  country. 

No  less  to  Midas  than  the  mendicant. 

No  less  to  you  now  than  the  mastodon  there. 

Here,  on  the  pulse  of  this  new  day 

Ycu  MAY  HAVE  the  GRACE  to  look  up  and  out 

And  into  your  sister's  eyes,  and  into 

Your  brother's  face,  you  country 

And  say  simply 

Very  simply 

With  hope  • 

Good  morning. 

Maya  Angelou:  Inaugural  Poem 
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Absentee  Fatherhood 

College  dads  break  the  cycle 


By  Damola  Jegede 
Onyx  Staff 

Part  II  in  a  2-Part  Series 

Many  people  grow  up 
with  question  marks  in  their 
lives  -  who  they  are,  where 
they  come  from,  where 
they're  going,  what  their 
religion  is. 

A  father  at  the  age  of  22, 
this  Northeastern  freshman 
wants  to  make  sure  his  son 
has  as  few  questions  as 


"I  know  what  it's  like  to 
have  a  question  mark  when 
father  is  mentioned,"  says 
"Jamal,"  whose  name  has 
been  changed  to  protect  his 
identity.  Absentee  father- 
hood is  "a  circle  that  goes 
around  and  around.  You 
have  to  make  the  decision 
to  break  it." 

The  decision  to  travel 
the  dual  paths  to  father- 
hood and  Northeastern 
required  a  lot  of  thought  for 
Jamal. 

"I  thought  about  what  my 
responsibilities  were  when  it 
came  to  my  manhood,"  he 
says.  Jamal  is  not  currently 
with  the  mother  of  his 
three-year-old  son. 

"I  told  her  I  would  be 
there  for  him,  but  not  for 
her,"  the  Boston  native  says. 
Both  mother  and  child  live 
in  Massachusetts. 

It  was  fast  living  that 
initially  drew  Jamal  to  the 
his  son's  mother. 

"She  was  older  than  me," 
said  "Jamal."  "She  had  a  job 


HP 


and  had  graduated  from 
college.  I  had  thought  up- 
state was  a  good  place  to  hang 
out  when  things  got  hot." 

Jamal  had  known  the 
young  lady  for  one  month. 
She  became  pregnant  when 
"the  condom  broke." 

"My  values  and  morals 
were  screwed  up  at  that 
time.  I  was  selling  drugs  and 
1  had  dropped  out  of  high 
school." 

Jamal  put  the  brakes  on 
his  way  of  life  when  a  bullet 
killed  a  friend  of  his  in  the 
streets.  Upon  learning  of  his 
impending  fatherhood,  Ja- 
mal went  back  and  finished 
high  school.  Although  Ja- 
mal had  questions  about 
whether  or  not  he  was  really 
the  father,  the  child  grew  up 
knowing  him  as  "Daddy,"  so 
he  decided  to  take  on  the 
responsibility. 

"A  lot  of  brothers  want 
to  take  on  their  responsi- 
bilities as  fathers,  but  they 
don't  know  how.  It  wasn't 
done  for  them,  and  they 
end  up  being  beat  down  by 
the  system,"  Jamal  says. 

Fatherhood  has  not  been 
a  fearless  occupation  for 
Jamal. 

"At  first,  it  was  scary.  I 
didn't  know  what  to  expect, 
where  to  start,  or  what  to 
do.  I  went  by  instinct  and 
talked  to  older  men,  like  my 
professors  and  my  coach," 
says  Jamal. 

Although  initially  scary 
for  him  as  well,  Dodd 
White,  a  native  of  New  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut,  calls 


fatherhood  "an  experience 
that  I  hope  every  man 
experiences." 

When  asked  about  mem- 
ories of  the  birth  of  his  18- 
month-old  son,  White  reflects. 

"Childbirth  is  an  accom- 
plishment in  itself.  It  was 
beautiful  afterwards,  espe- 
cially when  I  gave  my  son 
his  second  kiss,  after  his 
mother." 

Recollections  of  Demitri's 
birth  leaves  Wendell  John 
close  to  speechless. 

"1  can't  find  any  words  to 
characterize  it,"  he  said. 
"You  feel  proud." 

Fathers  watch  with  joy 
and  wonder  as  their  chil- 
dren grow. 

"You  have  so  much  love. 
To  me,  he's  the  smartest  18- 
month-old  in  the  world," 
says  White  of  his  son. 
"Every  moment  is  memora- 
ble. Because  he's  my  only 
child,  even  changing  his 
diapers  is  memorable,"  says 
White. 

"My  son  puts  me  on 
another  level  of  maturity 
where  there  are  no  games," 
says  Jamal.  "He  keeps  me  on 
my  toes.  He's  three,  and  he's 
constantly  changing  and 
growing." 

"You  see  that  you  have  a 
responsibility  for  someone 
else's  life.  You  hope  your 
decisions  aren't  detrimental 
to  that  little  kid.  You  have 


to  minimize  your  misi 
White  says. 

The  responsibility  of 
fatherhood  brings  these  young 

Continued  on  Page  5 . 
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MLK  Convocation  kicks  off 
AAI  celebration 


Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

By  Michelle  Lance 
Onyx  Staff 

This  year's  annual  M.L.K. 
convocation  was  not  only  a 
celebration  of  Dr.  King.  It  was 
a  special  convocation,  mark- 
ing the  25th  Anniver-sary 
Celebration  of  the  John  D. 
O'Bryant  African-American 
Institute  and  keynote  speaker 
Sen.  Dianne  Wilkerson's  first 
public  appearance  since  she 
was  sworn  in  as  State  Senator 
for  Massachusetts. 

The  theme  for  this  year's 
convocation,  "Commitment 
to  consciousness  culture  and 
the  community, "  was  empha- 
sized by  Senator  Wilkerson 
as  she  described  the  impor- 
tance of  Dr.  King  and  the 
John  D.  O'Bryant  African- 
American  Institute. 

According  to  Wilkerson, 
commitment  to  work  in  the 
community  "is  very  domi- 
nant today.  The  discussion 
and  debate  about  what  is 
the  best  for  this  community 
has  never  been  more  lively. 
The  task  of  the  African- 
American  Institute  is  enor- 
mous," said  Wilkerson.  "The 
African-American  Institute 
must  perform  the  role  as  a 
focal  point  for  community 
development." 

This  year  Gov.  Weld  and 
Mayor  Flynn  awarded  the 
efforts  of  the  African- 
American  Institute  as  a 
supportive  center  for  the 
Boston  community.  Al- 
though the  Institute  pri- 
marily provides  academic 
and  cultural  assistance  for 
black  students  at  North- 
eastern, it  continues  to 
provide  service  to  nearby 
Boston  communities. 

Through  educational  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Paul 
Robeson  Institute  for  boys, 
and  the  Mary  McCloud 
Bethune  Institute  for  girls, 
the  African- American  Insti- 
tute has  derived  a  way  to 
help  nurture  the  young 
minds  of  children  in  the 
surrounding  Boston  com- 
munity. Children  from  third 
to  sixth  grade  improve  their 
knowledge  of  math,  English, 


science  and  history  with  the 
assistance  of  adult  mentors. 

This  year's  thematic 
Convocation  sparked  mem- 
ories for  Rick  Johnson,  first 
director  of  the  African- 
American  Institute. 

"It's  as  if  I  never  left  the 
Institute,"  said  Johnson  one 
of  the  25  founding  students 
of  the  African-American 
Institute.  "We  were  very 
serious  students  who  had 
come  together  in  this  insti- 
tution during  the  1960's," 
said  Johnson,  who  was  the 
first  director  of  the  African- 
American  Instiute.  "It's 
good  to  see  that  the  tri- 
bulations, hard  work,  strug- 
gle, and  commitment  at  N. 
U.  has  made  productive 
programs  of  the  communi- 
ty." 

Speakers  for  this  year's 
M.L.K.  celebration  included 
Northeastern  University's 
President  John  Curry,  Dean 
of  Student  Services  Keith 
Motley,  Vice  President 
Karen  Rigg  and  President  of 
Northeastern's  Black  Stu- 
dent Association  Quan 
Smith. 

Smith  paid  tribute  the 
lives  of  Dr.  King,  and  the 
late  vice  president  John  D. 
O'Bryant  in  his  statement 
of  occasion.  He  described 
the  work  of  these  two  men 
as  "revolutionary." 

"The  memory  of  John  D. 
O'Bryant  is  a  product  of  25 
years  of  the  African-Ameri- 
can Institute,"  said  Smith, 
"and  it  will  leave  a  mark  in 
the  years  to  come." 

Smith  also  urged  students 
to  continue  living  the 
dreams  of  both  King  and 
O'Bryant  every  day.  As  an 
example  of  how  diligently 
students  should  strive  to 
keep  those  dreams  alive,  he 
told  the  story  of  his  kin- 
dergarten M.L.K.  Candle- 
light Celebration. 

During  that  celebration 
about  17  years  ago,  Smith 
held  a  candle  in  his  hand  in 
momentum  of  Dr.  King  as 
he  sang  "This  Little  Light  of 
Mine."  A  classmate  named 
Jerome  stood  behind  him, 
and  tried  to  blow  out 
Smith's  candle.  Smith 
would  move  to  the  right, 
and  then  to  the  left  in  order 
to  keep  his  candle  lit.  He 
refused  to  let  Jerome  blow 
out  his  candle. 

"It's  your  job,  our  job  as 
students  not  to  let  the 
Jeromes  of  this  world  blow 
out  our  light,"  said  Smith. 
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A  Gold-en  Effort:  NU  student  to  represent  U.S.  in  Deaf  Olympics 


By  Garvey  A.  Mcintosh 
Onyx  Staff 

The  stadium  erupts  in 
jubilation,  the  fans  wave 
American  flags  and  clap 
incessantly  over  the  success 
of  these  dedicated  athletes. 
To  the  eye,  the  enthusiasm 
resembles  many  Olympic 
events,  but  to  the  ear  of 
players,  coaches  and  fans 
there  is  silence. 

Northeas tern's  Elijah 
Gold  will  travel  with  the 
U.S.  Deaf  Olympic  team  to 
Sofia,  Bulgaria  this  summer 
to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  Deaf  Olympics 
in  soccer. 

A  two-time  Olympic 

▲  College  Dads 

Continued  from  page  1, 

men  to  Northeastern  and 
keeps  them  here.  For  Wendell 
John,  it  was  imperative  that 
he  attend  college. 

"I'm  doing  it  for  more 
than  just  myself.  1  have  a 
son,"  says  John,  an  18-year- 
old  freshman.  "1  think  of 
him  as  life  anew." 

Being  a  student  and  a 
father  is  not  without  its 
struggles. 

"Being  a  father  entails  a 
lot  of  difficulty  when  you 
aren't  with  the  mother," 
says  White. 

For  young  fathers,  seeing 
the  child  can  become 
dependent  on  the  mother's 
mood.  If  the  mother  and 
father  of  the  child  are  not 
getting  along,  it  can  curtail 
the  amount  of  time  that  the 
father  gets  to  spend  with 
the  child,  say  young  single 
fathers. 

"His  mother  brings  him 
by  whenever  she  feels  like 
it,"  says  Jamal.  "The  last 
time  I  saw  him  was  over  the 
Christmas  holiday,  and  I 
had  to  bitch  and  moan  for 
that." 

"When  a  man  wants  to 
be  there  for  his  child,  a  lot 
of  times  the  woman  will 
push  him  away  from  the 
child,"  says  White.  "A  lot  of 
times  the  child  becomes  a 
pawn,  and  it's  sad.  When  a 
woman  plays  games,  it  hurts 
a  man.  There's  only  so 
much  emotional  strife  a 
man  can  take." 

The  "now  you  see  your 
child,  now  you  don't"  game 
is  not  taken  into  account 
when  society  stereotypes 
black  fathers  who  are  not 
present  in  the  lives  of  their 
children. 

The  majority  of  young 
black  fathers  are  unmarried 


athlete,  Gold  competed  on 
the  U.S.  Deaf  Olympic  soc- 
cer team  in  1989  and  as  a 
goalie  on  the  U.S.  Deaf  Ice 
Hockey  team  two  years  ago. 
Gold  says  that  he  cherishes 
the  moments  he  has  spent 
as  an  Olympic  athlete. 

"It  is  so  interesting  to  see 
all  the  players  use  sign  lan- 
guage while  competing,"  said 
Gold.  "There  was  so  much 
spirit  among  the  fans." 

Nowadays,  Gold  is  focus- 
ed on  preparation  for  the 
summer  Olympics.  Although 
he  has  already  had  to  make 
many  sacrifices  to  ensure  his 
dream,  he  realizes  their  are 
many  more  to  come. 

"1  traveled  three  thousand 

and  were  involved  in 
unplanned  parenthood, 
according  to  Ron  Poindex- 
ter,  the  director  of  the 
Young  Fathers  program  at 
Urban  League  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  in  Roxbury. 

"Many  have  low  self- 
esteem,  and  there  is  a  lack 
of  development,  education 
and  employment,"  says 
Poindexter,  whose  program 
deals  with  fathers  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  25. 

"They  all  want  to  do  the 
right  thing,  but  don't  know 
what  that  is  all  the  time." 

The  most  important  fac- 
tor that  the  Young  Father's 
program  deals  with  is  self- 
esteem. 

"It's  important  for  them 
to  work  on  themselves  so 
they  can  be  there  for  their 
children,"  says  Poindexter. 
"If  you  don't  believe  in 
something,  you  won't  try." 

Many  young  fathers 
"want  to  contribute  more 
financially,  and  can't,"  says 
Carrie  Boykin,  a  counselor 
at  Northeastern  University's 
John  D.  O'Bryant  African- 
American  Institute. 

Financial  situations  are 
not  good  for  many  students; 
for  college  fathers  who  have 
themselves  and  their  child- 
ren to  support,  it  can  be 
even  worse. 

"I  don't  support  the  baby 
all  by  myself,  her  mother, 
Dianna,  helps  me,"  says 
John,  who  works  as  a  proc- 
tor to  support  his  son. 

White  prioritizes  finan- 
cial support  a  little  dif- 
ferently. 

"Supporting  your  child 
financially  is  easy,"  he  says. 
"It's  a  lot  more  important  to 
be  there  for  your  child 
emotionally." 

"One  of  my  student 
fathers  was  struggling  with 
having  equal  responsibility 


miles  from  Boston  to  Free- 
mont,  California  for  the 
soccer  tryouts,"  said  Gold.  "1 
will  travel  another  three 
thousand  miles  to  compete 
on  a  Sofia  soccer  field  this 
summer." 

The  cost  of  the  trips  will 
not  be  cheap.  The  African- 
American  Institute  and 
Northeastern's  Black  Stu- 
dent Association  have  made 
substantial  donations  to 
Gold's  fund  raising  cam- 
paign to  help  make  sure  he 
is  financially  able  to  make 
the  trip  to  Bulgaria. 

"I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Institute  a  million  times  for 
their  fund  raising  and 
donations,"  said  Gold.  "But  I 

and  bringing  the  child  to 
Boston.  He  didn't  want  to 
miss  out  on  the  early  years," 
says  Boykin,  who  helped  im- 
plement a  single  parent  sup- 
port group  at  the  Institute. 

Not  being  physically 
present  in  the  life  of  his  son 
created  quite  a  dilemma  for 
White,  whose  son  is  in 
Maryland.  In  the  end, 
White  decided  he  had  to 
come  to  Boston. 

"I  didn't  want  to  be 
caught  up  in  a  situation 
where  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
give  him  everything  I  want- 
ed to,"  says  the  22-year-old 
NU  junior,  "I  couldn't  see 
staying  there  (Maryland) 
being  a  long-term  benefit." 

White  says  to  young 
black  fathers,  "You  have  to 
believe  in  yourself  and 
follow  that  belief.  Accept 
the  fact  you  are  a  father  and 
be  a  father  by  your  defini- 
tion." 

White  dated  the  mother 
of  his  child  for  five  years. 
Though  they  aren't  together 
today,  he  would  have  con- 
sidered marriage  to  his  son's 
mother  ideal.  At  the  time  of 
his  son's  birth,  however,  he 
knew  marriage  would  not  be 
a  good  move. 

"We  were  dealing  with 
the  roles  of  being  mother 
and  father.  How  stupid 
would  it  be  to  compound 
our  problems  by  getting 
used  to  living  together  as 
husband  and  wife?  It's  about 
doing  one  thing  at  a  time." 

There  are  lots  of  good 
feelings  when  White  consi- 
ders the  future  of  his  son. 

"I  see  a  lot  of  me  in  him 
and  a  lot  of  her.  She's  a 
beautiful  person  and  so  am 
I.  He's  growing  up  with  twc 
of  the  best  parents." 

What  about  the  racism 
that  exists  in  the  world? 

"I  don't  want  to  deal  with 


still  have  a  long  way  to  go." 

Born  deaf  in  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  Gold  graduated 
from  high  school  in  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  in  1989,  where  he 
was  a  three -sport  star 
athlete.  Gold  is  presently  a 
goalie  on  the  Northeastern 
Ice  Hockey  team  and  has 
become  frustrated  in  his 
communication  with  team- 
mates. 

"I  am  not  a  good  lip 
reader,"  said  Gold.  "The 
players  don't  use  ASL 
(American  Sign  Language) 
and  that  makes  me  feel 
foreign  to  the  team." 

Gold,  a  third-year  health 
and  exercise  major,  is  the 
newly  elected  President  of 

that  yet.  I  want  to  let  him 
grow  up  some  more,"  says 
White,  who  plans  to  instill 
his  son  with  the  feeling  that 
he  can  accomplish  anything 
he  puts  his  mind  to. 

"I  want  my  son  to  be  able 
to  call  me  and  say,  'Dad,  I'm 
having  problems  with  this,' 
or  'Dad,  I  want  to  come  stay 
with  you,'  or  'Come  get 
me,'"  says  WTiite. 


By  Byron  P.  Hurt 
Onyx  Staff 

Emotions  stirred  in  the 
basement  of  Snell  Library 
Wednesday,  January  27,  as  a 
small  crowd  paid  homage  to 
one  of  the  'legends  of  the 
20th  century,'  the  late 
Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall. 

Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity College  Chapter, 
students  watched  the  first  half 
of  the  movie  'Separate  But 
Equal,'  starring  Sidney  Poitier 
as  the  young  attorney  Mar- 
shall, who,  while  serving  as 
chief  counsel  for  the  NAACP 
pioneered  the  struggle  to 
desegregate  public  schools  in 
the  deep  south.  Marshall  was 
the  lawyer  who  argued  for  and 
won  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education  in  1954,  the  case 
that  made  racially  separate 
schools  unconstitutional. 

The  movie  was  inspira- 
tional to  many,  causing  many 
African-Americans  in  atten- 
dance to  reflect  on  the  con- 
tributions of  our  ancestors. 

"What  stuck  out  most  in 
my  mind  was  the  tech- 
niques used  by  the 
NAACP,"  said  Junior  Mar- 


the  Northeastern  Deaf 
Club.  He  wants  the  organi- 
zation to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bridging  the 
gap  between  deaf  and  hear- 
ing people. 

"I  want  to  help  people 
understand  deaf  culture," 
said  Gold.  "Hopefully  this 
will  lead  to  more  people 
wanting  to  learn  to  use 
ASL." 

If  you  would  like  to  make 
a  tax  deductible  contribu- 
tion towards  the  realization 
of  an  Olympic  dream  for 
Elijah  Gold.  Write  a  check 
to  "World  Games  for  the 
Deaf  and  send  it  to:  Elijah 
Gold,  122  St.  Stephens  St. 
#2,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

Jamal  has  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  future  of  his 
three-year-old  son. 

"I  don't  want  him  to 
repeat  the  same  things  I  did. 
I  want  him  to  make  his  own 
definition  of  a  man,"  he 
says.  "Society's  definition  of 
a  black  man  is  messed  up. 
Manhood  transcends  all. 
Once  you  get  your  man- 
hood together,  you'll  get 
everything  together." 


Supreme  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 


quis  Harper,  an  English 
major  speaking  of  how 
much  the  NAACP  had  to 
do  in  order  to  accomplish 
school  desegregation.  "I 
appreciate  being  here  more 
(at  Northeastern)  knowing 
what  they  had  to  go 
through,"  he  said. 

Some  students  believe 
that  not  much  has  changed 
since  the  days  of  segregation 
and  the  landmark  decision 
in  1954. 

"It's  not  much  different 
today,"  said  chemical  engi- 
neering major  Jackie 
Weathers.  "City  schools  are 
not  the  same  as  school  in 
the  white  suburbs.  Receiving 
an  education  in  white 
schools  leaves  you  with  low 
self-esteem  because  you  don't 
learn  about  your  heritage," 
she  said. 


NAACP,  students  remember  Marshall 
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much  progress  has  been  made. 

The  demands  included  the 
university  establishing  50  new 
academic  scholarships  for  Black 
students  by  September  1968,  a 
minimum  of  10%  Black  student 
population  in  each  Freshman 
class,  an  African-American 
literature  course,  and  re- 
evaluation  of  all  social  science 
courses  to  include  Black 
perspectives  and  contributions, 
mandatory  ethnic-group  orienta- 
tion courses  for  all  education 
majors,  a  special  fall  orientation 
program  for  all  incoming  Black 
students,  free  courses  at  the 
University  College  for  Black 
business  people  from  the  nearby 
community,  Black  cooperative- 
work  coordinators  and  counselors, 
a  college  prep  program  for  high 
school  students  and  a  committee 
of  faculty,  administrators  and 
Black  students  to  review  and 
report  on  the  development  and 
implementations  of  these  and 
other  demands. 

"I  think  we  need  to  do  a  much 
more  rigorous  internal  evaluation 
to  keep  us  on  target  with  our  goals 
and  objectives.  If  we  don't,  then 
the  efforts  of  those  visionary  stu- 
dents (who  conceived  the  13 
demands)  will  go  awry,"  said  Lula 
Petty,  director  of  Reading  and 
Writing  Skills  at  the  Institute.  "It's 
painful  to  do  an  honest  self- 
evaluation,  but  I  think  it's 
necessary." 

According  to  Institute  records, 
this  fall  Northeastern  University 
offered  10  black  high  school 
students  in  good  academic  stand- 
ing scholarships,  eight  students 
accepted  the  opportunity. 

According  to  the  Office  of 
Minority  Student  Affairs,  220 
incoming  freshmen  identified 
themselves  as  Black  in  Fall  of 
1992.  Total  student  enrollment  for 
the  fall  of  1992  was  just  a  little 
over  2,500,  according  to  officials 
in  the  Registrar's  Office.  The  10 
percent  minority  enrollment 
demand  of  1968  was  missed  by 
over  five  percent  in  1993. 

"What  has  happened  since 
these  demands  were  made  is  that 
the  African-American  Studies 
Department  has  been  esta- 
blished," said  Dr.  Ronald  Bailey, 
dean  of  the  African-American 
Studies  department.  "We  now 
have  African-American  literature 
classes  as  the  students  demanded, 
but  we  need  additional  faculty 
resources  because  more  and  more 
students  on  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level  want  to  be  exposed 
to  what  the  African-American 
Su  lies  department  has  to  offer." 

Tut  while  the  African- 
American  Studies  Department 
provides  an  opportunity  to  learn 
from  an  African-American  per- 
spective and  learn  about  contri- 
butions of  the  African-American 


community  -  it  does  so  only  for 
African-American  Studies  majors 
and  it  does  not  include  any 
African  language  courses.  Black 
Engineering  or  Political  Science 
majors  are  exposed  to  social 
science  courses  that  deal  mostly 
with  western  history  and  culture 
that  turns  a  blind  eye  to  the 
contributions  of  the  African- 
American. 

"I  took  U.S.  History  to  1877 
freshman  year  with  a  white 
instructor  and  the  only  aspect  of 
African-American  history  that  we 
touched  on  was  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement.  Someone  I  know  is 
taking  the  course  now  with  a 
Black  professor  and  the  class  is 
reading  a  book  called  The  Slave 
Community,"  said  Leondardeen 
DeSouza,  a  senior  Criminal 
Justice  major.  "Why  wasn't  a  book 
like  that  a  part  of  our  American 
History  class?" 

Tasha  Gravely,  a  senior  agrees, 
"I  have  been  at  Northeastern  for 
about  5  years  and  I  can  count  the 
Black  historical  and  political 
figures  I  have  learned  about  in 
classes  on  one  hand,"  said 
Gravely. 

Dyan  Smiley,  a  graduating  Edu- 
cation major  says  she  has  never 
heard  of  a  mandatory  ethnic- 
group  orientation  course  for 
Education  majors,  as  was 
demanded  of  the  university  in 
1968. 

"In  terms  of  history,  Education 


"I  think  we  need  to  do 
a  much  more  rigorous 
internal  evaluation  to 
keep  us  on  target 
with  our  goals  and 
objectives.  If  we 
don't,  then  the  efforts 
of  those  visionary  stu- 
dents (who  conceived 
the  13  demands)  will 
go  awry." 

Lula  Petty 


majors  are  required  to  take  two 
courses;  Western  Civilization  I 
and  Western  Civilization  II.  But 
there  is  no  class  designed  to  teach 
Education  majors  about  African- 
American  culture,"  Smiley  said. 

Before  he  left  the  university, 
Sydney  Holloway,  former  assistant 
director  for  education  and  coun- 
seling services  at  the  John  D. 
O'Bryant  African-American,  was 
organizing  a  fall  orientation  for 
students  entering  Northeastern 
that  would  be  financed  and 
administered  by  the  university. 

"It  was  a  great  proposal,  but  it 


was  just  too  much  funding  for  the 
university  at  this  time,"  said  Dean 
Motley. 

"An  issue  of  the  1960s  that  still 
needs  to  be  continually  looked  at 
is  accountability,"  said  Rick 
Johnson,  first  director  of  the 
African-American  Institute.  "Back 
then  we  saw  ourselves  as  account- 
able to  black  students  at  North- 
eastern but  we  also  felt  accounta- 
ble to  the  community  and  the 
need  to  assist  groups  struggling  for 
change." 

But  not  much  has  changed  in 
the  way  of  community  contact 
between  students  of  1993  and 
those  of  1968  who  demanded  a 
community  outreach  program. 
Still,  25  years  since  the  demand 
was  made,  Northeastern  does  not 
have  a  student-run  community 
recruitment  team,  nor  does  the 
university  offer  free  courses  for 
Black  businessmen,  nor  is  there  a 
college  preparatory  course  for 
students  entering  into  the 
university. 

One  difference  that  can  be  seen 
between  the  campus  of  1968  and 
that  of  today  is  the  number  of 
black  faculty  and  staff.  There  are 
four  African-American  co-op 
coordinators  and  two  Hispanics 
according  to  Patricia  Ventor, 
coordinator  of  the  Office  of 
Minority  Liaison  in  the  co-op 
department.  And  just  recently,  the 
Northeastern  University  Faculty 
and  Staff  Association  was  created 
by  the  late  John  D.  O'Bryant  and 
Dean  Motley.  The  focus  of  the 
group  is  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  Black  faculty,  staff 
and  students  as  well  as  ensuring 
that  Black  faculty,  staff  and 
administrators  have  upward 
mobility. 

"We  find  that  at  NU  many  of  us 
get  stuck  in  one  place,"  said 
Charlotte  Nelson,  president  of  the 
Black  Faculty  and  Staff  Associa- 
tion and  administrative  assistant 
for  Career  Services. 

Nelson,  who  has  worked  for  the 
university  for  14  years  is  optimistic 
about  the  formation  of  the  two 
year-old  association. 
"1  have  been  around  North- 
eastern.for  a  long  time.  I  have 
seen  a  lot  discussed  and  a  lot  not 
discussed.  There  have  been  a  lot  of 
promises  that  the  university 
fulfilled  and  a  lot  have  gone 
unfulfilled.  What  excited  me  now, 
is  that  the  Black  faculty  and  staff 
of  Northeastern  now  have  an 
official  organization  within  the 
university.  But  isn't  it  sad  that  it 
took  25  years." 

"It  is  easy  to  blame  others  when 
things  don't  turn  out  the  way  you 
want  them  to,"  said  Quan  Smith, 
president  of  the  Northeastern  Black 
Student  Association.  "But  we  have  to 
remember  that  we,  as  Black  students 
and  faculty  are  responsible  for 
keeping  the  university  accountable 
and  unless  we  have  been  doing  our 
part,  then  we  can  not  gripe  at  the 
university." 


THE  13  DEMANDS 

1.  We  demand  50  new  academic 
scholarships  for  Black  students 
by  September  of  1968,  and  by 
1971  we  demand  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  Incoming 
freshmen  class  be  Black. 

2.  We  demand  at  least  one  course 
dealing  specifically  with  Afro- 
American  Literature. 

3.  We  demand  a  re-evaluatlon  of  all 
social  science  and  humanity 
courses,  with  emphasis  on 
Western  Civilization  arid 
Freshman  English,  with  regard 
to  Black  student  body  on  any 
vehicle  set  up  to  reevaluate  the 
courses. 

4.  We  demand  a  re -evaluation  of 
any  summer  orientation  program 
for  Black  students  entering  on 
scholarship,  and  this  program 
should  be  open  to  all  Black 
entering  freshmen. 

5.  We  demand  that  minority  group 
orientation  courses  for 
education  majors  be  mandatory, 
with  emphasis  on  the  Black 
culture,  economics,  sociology 
and  history.  These  would  be 
open  to  all  majors. 

6.  We  demand  special  fait 
orientation  program  for  all 
entering  Black  students.  It 
should  by  administered  by  Black 
students  and  financed  by  the 
university. 

7.  We  demand  a  recruitment  team 
made  up  of  Black  students  from 
the  university,  to  recruit  Black 
students  Into  the  university,  to 
be  financed  by  the  university. 

8.  We  demand  that  free  courses  be 
set  up  In  the  University  College, 
to  aid  Black  businessmen,  with 
emphasis  on  business 
administration. 

9.  We  demand  that  a  one-year 
college  preparatory  course  be 
set  up  In  the  university  for  Black 
students  planning  to  enter 
college  who  do  not  have  the 
educational  background. 

10.  We  demand  accredited  African 
language  and  cultural  courses, 
to  be  taught  by  Black  personnel. 

11.  We  need  Black  co-op 
coordinator  and  guidance 
counselors,  and  more  co-op 
Jobs  in  the  Black  community  for 
Black  students. 

12.  We  demand  an  annual  Black 
History  Week  officially 
sanctioned  and  financed  by 
Northeastern  University. 

13.  We  demand  the  formation  of  a 
committee  of  faculty, 
administration,  and  Bfack 
students  to  Institute,  view,  and 
report  on  the  university's 
Implementation  of  these 
demands. 
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Verdaya  Mitchell -Brown  -  The  Institute's  first  librarian 

File  Photo 


Students  of  the  late  70's  listen  at  orientation  program  about  the  newly  developed  AA 
Studies  Dept.  FUe  Photo 


Political  activists,  Mel  King  of  Boston  and  Jesse 
Jackson  raise  their  fists  in  unison  at  Blackman 
Auditorium.  Afterwards  the  pair  headed  to  the  AAI 
for  a  reception.  File  Photo 


Angela  Davis  and  her  signature  'fro.'  Davis 
has  visited  and  spoken  at  the  AAI  more 
than  one  time,  the  latest  in  1988. 

File  Photo 


Significant  People  Who  Have 
Passed  Through  The  Tute' 

Alex  Haley 
Louis  Farrakhan 
James  Baldwin 
Sonia  Sanchez 
Nikki  Giovanni 
Jesse  Jackson 
Stokely  Carmichael 
Edward  James  Olmos 
Angela  Davis 
Shirley  Chisolm 
Martin  Luther  King  III 

Dianne  Wilkerson 
Frances  Cress-Welsing 
Rosa  Parks 
Reggie  Lewis 
Henry  Hampton 
Lerone  Bennett,  Jr. 
Gwendolyn  Brooks 
Alvin  Poussaint,  M.D. 


The  late  Alex  Haley,  author  of  Roots  and 
ghost  writer  of  The  Autobiography  of 
Malcolm  X  addressed  students  and  faculty  at 
the  AAI.  File  Photo 


Who  is  #35?  -  Dean  Keith  Motley,  latest  director  of 
the  AAI,  was  once  a  student,  too,  you  know,  as  well 
as  a  player  on  the  Huskies  basketball  team.  File  Photo 


CHANGING  FACES  -  Since  its  inception  25  years  ago  the  Institute  has  undergone  a 

few  facelifts.  File  Photo 
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town.  In  town,  we  see  the 
pastel  colors  so  indicative  of 
the  Third  World,  the  faded 
green  and  pink  rundown 
buildings  ubiquitous  re- 
minders of  colonial  times. 

Like  so  many  other  Third 
World  nations,  Somalia  is 
perched  at  a  crossroads 
between  self-determination 
and  colonialism.  The  cur- 
rent crisis,  as  defined  by  the 
western  media,  is  part  of  a 
regional  political  earth- 
quake shaking  the  Near 
Middle  and  Far  East.  It  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  peo- 
ple starving  or  armed  bands 
fighting  each  other.  It  is 
part  of  a  redefinition  of 
relations  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern 
Hemispheres,  one  that 
stretches  from  San  Francis- 
co to  Moscow,  from  New 
York  to  Tel  Aviv  to  Bagh- 
dad. 

During  my  student  years, 
I  used  to  go  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library  and  pull  out 
volumes  of  Time,  Newsweek 
and  Life  Magazine.  In  high 
school  one  of  my  teachers 
made  the  statement  that 
history  is  a  pack  of  lies  told 
by  the  victor.  He  said  it 
jokingly  at  the  time,  but  I 
took  him  seriously.  Even- 
tually I  got  the  idea  to  look 
into  the  record  of  current 
events  as  a  more  accurate 
reflection  of  the  historical 
process  than  books  written 
by  'scholars.'  In  doing  so,  I 
began  to  discover  what 
might  be  called  the  'collec- 
tive unconscience'  of  the 
dominant  society. 

It  was  on  a  cold  rainy 


day,  that  I  saw  a  series  of 
maps  depicting  the  chang- 
ing face  of  Europe.  It's  hard 
for  me  to  remember  now,  it 
was  in  a  1930's  issue  of 
Time  Magazine  and  it  show- 
ed how  European  national 
boundaries  had  changed 
over  the  previous  50  years. 
The  dynamic  of  constant 
political  warfare  had  caused 
much  geographico-political 
expansion  and  contraction. 
Whole  countries  had  disap- 
peared. 

For  me,  this  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  current  Somali 
crisis.  It  is  a  process  where- 
by the  people  of  that  coun- 
try are  simply  attempting  to 
redraw  their  map  such  that 
it  reflects  the  terrain  of 
their  indigenous  ethnic 
borders.  Somalia,  like  all 
the  other  African  coun- 
tries, was  created  in  1885  at 
a  conference  in  Berlin. 
African  national  borders 
were  drawn  by  Europeans 
who  had  and  still  have  no 
regard  for  the  interests  of 
African  people.  The  pri- 
ority then  and  now  appears 
to  be  the  redistribution  of 
raw  natural  materials  need- 
ed to  fuel  the  European 
industrial  machine. 

Left  to  their  own  devic- 
es, Africans  would  have 
most  certainly  altered  their 
geographical  boundaries  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the 
Europeans.  A  double  stan- 
dard then  seems  to  be  in 
place.  Europeans  can 
change  their  borders.  Rus- 
sia can  split  into  a  hundred 
pieces.  Germany  can  re- 
unite itself.  Yugoslavia  and 
Czechoslovakia  can  split 
apart.  Yet  the  map  of 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East 


must  remain  the  same. 
New  countries  in  Europe 
are  given  names  and  their 
leaders  are  called  president 
and  prime  minister.  No 
new  African  territories  are 
recognized  and  their  lead- 
ers are  called  warlords. 

For  me,  riding  in  the 
back  of  a  pickup  truck  with 
white  journalists,  the 
challenge  is  to  maintain 
priorities  that  define  my 
objectivity,  the  measure  of 
what  I  see  as  being  real.  As 
we  pull  into  a  feeding 
center,  I  see  the  almost 
stereotypical  stick  people, 
the  black  version  of  the 
skeletal  figures  of  Ausch- 
witz and  Dachau.  The 


"In  high  school  one  of 
my  teachers  made  the 
statement  that  history 
is  a  pack  of  lies  told 
by  the  victor." 

smell  is  one  I  recognize 
from  Haiti,  a  mixture  of 
excrement,  death  and  dirt. 

Later,  a  young  white 
French  doctor,  looking 
healthier  than  any  of  these 
Somalians  could  ever  hope 
to  be,  approaches  me  and 
billigerently  scolds  me  for 
taking  photographs  without 
his  permission.  Not  realiz- 
ing I  speak  French,  because 
I  ignore  him,  he  utters 
certain  arrogances  and 
then  walks  away.  Perhaps,  I 
thought,  had  I  been  Somal- 
ian  within  reach  of  an  AK- 
47,  then  those  words  might 
have  been  his  last. 

Where  I  have  been  in 
the  Third  World,  I  have 


seen  two  kinds  of  relief 
workers,  both  of  whom  are 
almost  invariably  white. 
One  is  old  and  patronizing. 
The  other  is  young  and 
arrogant.  Both  are  adept  at 
using  the  considerable 
resources  of  their  organiza- 
tions to  gain  stature  for 
themselves  in  the  areas 
that  they  serve.  Both  are 
often  not  needed  and 
despised  by  the  people  they 
serve. 

Somalia  is  a  wealthy 
country  on  the  planet's 
wealthiest  continent.  Rich, 
unpolluted  fishing  grounds 
in  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean,  unexplored  oil  beds 
and  fertile  soils  have  made 
it  a  prize  for  Italians, 
Russians,  Arabs,  French 
and  East  Indian,  all  of 
whom  have  attempted  to 
occupy  Somalia  at  some 
point  in  its  long  history. 
Indeed  the  look  of  the 
people  reflect  the  inter- 
course inevitable  for  a 
nation  with  a  coastline  that 
stretches  a  distance  equal 
to  that  from  Southern 
Vermont  to  New  Orleans. 

A  proud,  handsome 
people,  Somalians  have  a 
reputation  throughout  East 
Africa  for  their  business 
acumen,  fierce  fighting 
abilities  and  good  looks.  As 
often  as  not  Somalians  will 
possess  long  black  straight 
hair  and  jet  black  features 
with  piercing  eyes  made 
sharper  by  the  thought 
provoking  qualities  of  Kat: 
the  Somali/Kenya  equiva- 
lent of  the  after  dinner 
cocktail. 

Later  in  my  trip  to 
Bardera  I  met  General 
Ahmed  Warsamon,  local 


commander  of  Somali  Na- 
tional Front.  He  is  aging 
now  and  like  many  of  his 
followers,  he  suffers  from 
falciparum,  the  deadliest 
form  of  malaria.  Still,  he 
eloquently  and  forcefully 
states  his  case,  one  of  having 
to  defend  several  clans  in 
southwestern  Somalia.  With 
3,000  vet-eran  fighters 
under  his  command,  he  is 
the  posi-tion  to  inflict 
serious  casualties  on  young 
U.S.  Marines  at  machine 
gun  positions  on  his  soil.  But 
fighting,  he  says,  is  not  what 
is  on  his  mind.  He  says  he 
wants  peace  and  I  believe 
him  because  he  appears  to 
be  a  man  tired  of  war. 

On  my  way  back  to  the 
dirt  airstrip,  where  another 
C-130  will  land  and  take 
me  away,  I  meet  Lance 
Corporal  Simmons,  a 
thoughtful  young  Black 
man,  unafraid  to  take  an 
opportunity  to  speak  his 
mind.  He  says  we  should 
not  be  here,  meaning  he 
and  his  fellow  soldiers.  He 
says  that  he  doesn't  want  to 
kill  Somalians,  'that  these 
are  his  people.'  I  believe 
him,  too. 

From  16,000  feet,  Soma- 
lia looks  beautiful:  flat  and 
green  with  snakelike  rivers 
winding  over  her  skin.  Her 
fate  in  front  of  her  and  her 
past  behind  her,  the  eyes  of 
her  people  reveal  her 
secrets  while  the  events  of 
the  day  seem  small. 

Andrew  P.  Jones  is  a 
Journalism  Professor  at 
Northeastern  University. 
He  is  also  a  correspondent 
for  Black  Entertainment 
Television. 
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MouthWatch 

...America  stands  at  die  threshold  of  disaster  or  unlimited 
greatness.  Your  Presidency  could  be  the  turning  point. 
America's  most  bitter  "foes"  are  ready  to  follow  your  lead  it  your  I 
policies,  foreign  and  domestic,  reflect  a  greater  measure  of 
justice  for  the  people*  of  America  and  the  people*  of  the 
world- 
Minister  Louis  Farrakhan  in  an  open  tetter 
to  President  Bill  Clinton. 

...We  have  all  the  things  that  I  think  will  hold  a  relationship 
together.  It's  not  the  money,  and  it's  not  the  fame.  We  both 
had  that  on  our  own.  It'*  something  more  than  that  —  it's  an 
affection —  it's  a  friendship —  it'*  love. 

Singer/Actress  Whitney  Houston  on  her 
relationship  with  husband  -  singer  Bobby  Brown 

It's  incredible  to  believe  that  in  a  time  like  this  there  are  people 
who  are  not  willing  to  use  every  available  resource  to  teach 
young  people  about  the  AIDS  vims.  Here  is  a  video  that 
doesn't  insult  the  intellience  of  today's  youth,  and  people  have 
problems  with  it.  You  have  to  tell  young  people,  these  are  the 
facts  — A,B.C,D. 

Malcolm-Jamai  Warner  on  public  response  to 
Time  Out:  The  Truth  About  HIV,  AIDS  and  You, 
featuring  Magic  Johnson,  Arsenio  Hall 
and  other  celebrities. 
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Culture  Shock 

Fashion  on  the  cutting  edge 


By  DeLania  McCarter 
Onyx  Staff 

Walk  the  sidewalks  on 
Newbury  Street  in  Boston 
and  you'll  find  the  unusual. 
Take  a  closer  look  and  you'll 
find  the  unexpected.  Look 
even  closer  and  you'll  find 
Culture  Shock,  a  store  owned 
and  operated  by  26  year-old 
entrepreneur  Patrick  Petty. 

Petty  is  one  of  two  Afri- 
can-Americans store-owners 
on  the  block  that  many  com- 
pare to  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York  City.  Its  name  derived 
from  the  customers  who  fre- 
quent the  shop. 

"The  store  was  actually 
named  Culture  Shock  because 
it  provides  different  shocks  for 
different  cultures,"  said  Al 
Fougy,  general  manager  of  the 
store." 


As  Derrick  Greene,  a 
native  Queens  New  Yorker, 
drove  up  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  destined  for  the 
city  of  Boston  and  North- 
eastern University,  some- 
thing, he  thought  to  himself, 
was  missing. 

Maybe  it  was  the  metro- 
politan skyline  of  New  York 
City  that  made  Boston's  own 
signature  seem  small  and 
empty.  For  Greene,  Boston 
didn't  seem  like  a  real  city. 
Rather,  it  resembled  a  small 
town  with  big  buildings 
cosmetically  blended  with 
the  stoic  beauty  of  Boston's 
historical  past. 

But  it  wasn't  the 
Prudential  building  nor  the 
legacy  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  that  Greene  was 
searching  for.  He  was 
searching  for  the  love  of  his 
life. 

Greene's  first  love  is  his 
music.  Rockers,  hip  hop, 
R&B,  calypso,  Jazz  and  even 
some  rock.  And  what  Greene 
was  missing,  like  most 
African-Americans  in 
Boston,  was  a  full-time  radio 
station  to  meet  their  full- 
time  tastes. 

"The  Black  population  in 
Boston  is  not  a  part-time 
group,"  said  Greene,  now  a 
Northeastern  alumnus. 
"There's  a  need  for  a  24-hour 
urban  station  in  Boston." 


Culture  Shock  caters  to 
diverse  groups  ranging  from 
the  club  crowd  to  the  interna- 
tional crowd.  The  latter 
group,  according  to  Fougy,  en- 
tails a  more  risque  and  more 
up-to-date  name  brand  cloth- 
ing. One  of  the  more  popular 
name  brands  of  clothing  sold 
in  the  store  is  "Two  Black 
Guys,"  which  is  also  sold  in 
Spike  Lee's  store  "Spike's 
joint"  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Petty  gets  most  of  the 
clothing  from  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  as  well  as  import- 
ing clothes  from  London, 
Paris  and  parts  of  Canada.  He 
said  part  of  Culture  Shock's 
success  is  because  of  its  diver- 
sity. Petty,  who  is  also  a 
clothing  consultant  for  musi- 
cal groups  Tony!  Toni!  Tone!, 
Boston's  own  New  Kids  on 
the  Block  and  Marky  Mark 
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ON  THE  AIR:  Matt  White,  China, 
urban  music  gap  in  Boston. 

So  when  fellow  NU 
alumnus  Frank  Holder  gave 
Greene  a  call  in  September 
with  the  notion  of  having 
their  own  air-time  one  night 
a  week  atWRCA  1330  AM, 
Greene  jumped  at  the 
opportunity.  Holder  and 
Greene  then  called  former 
WRBB  music  director 
Matthew  White  to  see  if  the 
21  year-old  would  be 
interested  in  helping  out 
with  the  project. 

White  accepted  the  offer 
and  the  challenge  of  being 
music  director  of  "Boston's 
Nightlife,"  the  slogan  of  the 
Thursday  night-Friday 
morning  urban  contemporary 
time  slot  started  by  Holder, 
the  show's  general  manager. 
With  Greene  as  program 
director,  "Boston's  Nightlife" 
is  "pounding  the  beat"  in 
search  of  new  ways  to  gain 
the  attention  and  listening 


and  the  Funky  Bunch,  said 
traveling  with  the  groups 
enables  him  to  gain  different 
perspectives  on  the  fashion 
industry  on  a  international 
level. 

Being  Black  and  enter- 
prising does  not  mean  es- 
caping racial  stereotypes. 
Fougy  added  that  he  is 
constantly  asked  covert  racists 
questions  like  "how  did  you 
really  get  to  own  this  store? 
Was  it  legal?" 

He  offers  this  advice  for 
future  African- American  en- 
trepreneurs. "Save  your  pen- 
nies and  look  for  foreign 
investors  as  opposed  to  loans 
from  the  Small  Business 
Bureau  or  local  banks." 

Fougy  urges  students  to 
interact  with  all  people  in  the 
business  industry  despite  the 
color  of  their  skin. 
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and  Derrick  Greene  strive  to  fill  the 
Photo  by  Byron  Hun 

base  that  1090  WILD  —  the 
only  other  professional  urban 
contemporary  music  station 
in  Boston,  loses  when  they 
sign  off  at  dusk. 

"It's  taking  time  for  the 
word  to  get  out,"  said 
Greene.  "It's  going  to  take  a 
few  years  before  we  blow  up." 

White,  still  a  student  at 
NU  and  the  youngest  of  the 
trio,  agrees. 

"What  I  see  for  "Boston's 
Nightlife"  is  more  time  so  we 
can  gain  a  wider  base  and 
more  advertising,"  said 
White.  He  considers  his  age 
to  be  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability  and  believes  he'll  be 
in  the  radio  music  industry 
"for  a  long  time." 

He  knows  that  in  order  to 
make  "Boston's  Nightlife"  a 
success,  it's  going  to  take 
"alot  of  sweat,  time  and  hard 
work." 

Continued  on  Page  10. 


A  Hittner 

Continued  from  page  3. 

much  opposed  to  this  shift  in 
policy.  The  reasons  are 
numerous:  In  addition  to  the 
obvious  moral  and  reli-gious 
reasons;  discipline,  morale 
and  unit  cohesion,  which  are 
arguably  the  most  important 
necessities  to  military  suc- 
cess, would  all  be  seriously 
undermined  by  the  admission 
of  homosexuals.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  units  in  all 
branches  of  the  military 
would  be  drastically  and  dan- 
gerously reduced,  and  nation- 
al security  would  be  seriously 
threatened. 

The  key  phrase  in  all  this, 
is  Clinton's  plan  to  "lift  the 
ban  against  gays  in  the  mili- 
tary." In  this  way  Clinton,  the 
homosexual  community,  and 
their  supporters  are  mak-ing 
the  effort  to  end  it  sound  like 
ending  civil  rights  discrimina- 
tion. In  reality,  the  govern- 
ment is  only  continuing  a 
long-standing  policy  which 
prohibits  gays  from  entering 
the  military.  By  using  the 
terms  "lifting  the  ban,"  and 
"denying  them  their  rights," 
the  homosexual  lobby  is 
carefully  attempting  to  equate 
this  current  effort  with  the 
civil  rights  movements  of  the 
1950's  and  60's.  In  fact,  in 
their  tremendous  lobbying 
effort,  they  have  even  equated 
this  policy  in  1993  with  the 
opposition  to  the  efforts  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  to 
integrate  Blacks  into  the 
military  in  1948.  This  tactic, 
which  was  featured  in  a  story 
on  The  CBS  Evening  News,  an 
article  in  The  New  York  Times, 
and  even  presented  as  a 
sarcastic  commentary  in  the 
Jan.  27  issue  of  the  North- 
eastern News,  is  nothing  short 
of  an  outright  insult  to  Black 
people,  and  racism  in  its 
truest  form. 

The  harshest  criticism  has 
been  leveled  against  the  most 
outspoken  opponent  of 
changing  the  policy,  General 
Powell,  the  nation's  highest 
ranking  military  official  and 
the  first  Black  Joint  Chiefs 
chairman.  The  criticism,  is 
that  what  is  happening  to 
gays  today,  is  exactly  what 
hap-pened  to  Blacks  in  the 
1940's  and  50's  when  they 
were  discriminated.  Forget- 
ting that  they  were  discri- 
minated based  on  outdated 
racial  policies  and  not  their 
admitted  sexual  and  behav- 
ioral practices. 

This  is  not  only  a  slur 
against  Black  people  every- 
where, especially  in  wake  of 
the  recent  passing  of  civil 
rights  champion  Thurgood 
Marshall,  but  it  demeans  and 
degrades  the  efforts  of  the 
entire  civil  rights  movement 
by  equating  the  denial  of 
rights  due  to  sexual  behavior 
with  the  denial  of  rights  due 
to  race.  Race  and  sexual  be- 


havior are  clearly  not  the 
same  thing.  In  the  1940's 
Blacks  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  integrate  army 
units  because  of  perceived 
behavioral  problems  based  on 
prejudice  and  racism.  Today 
we  know  that  those  policies 
were  wrong  for  those  very 
reasons. 

By  comparing  an  archaic 
50-year-old  policy  denying 
admittance  to  Blacks  into 
integrated  units,  with  a  poli- 
cy that  excludes  people  based 
on  sexual  behavior  today,  is 
outrageous.  You  don't  choose 
to  be  Black,  or  any  other 
race.  But  you  do  choose  - 
despite  what  the  gay  com- 
munity tells  you  about  being 
bom  that  way  -  to  engage  in 
homosexual  activities.  This 
racist  comparison  by  the 
homosexual  lobby,  fully  sup- 
ported and  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  also  suggests 
that  it  can  be  acknowledged 
that  being  Black  was  a  be- 
havior, and  not  a  racial 
identity.  It  is  in  this  strategy, 
by  denying  Blacks  their 
heritage  as  Americans  of 
another  race,  can  gays  say 
today  that  the  current  policy 
prohibiting  them  in  the 
military,  which  is  based  solely 
on  behavioral  reasons,  is  thus 
the  same  policy  that  kept 
Blacks  out  50  years  ago. 

Race  is  determined  by 
birth,  homosexuality  how- 
ever, is  defined  by  behavior. 
There  is  no  comparison.  It  is 
just  an  underhanded  political 
tactic  by  the  homosexual 
lobby  to  equate  Black  issues 
with  their  own.  It  is  a  way  of 
gaining  wide  acceptance  for 
their  cause  and  sympathy  for 
their  "struggle." 

In  this  case  it  is  simply  not 
an  issue  of  equal  rights.  The 
current  ban  on  gays  is  not  a 
rights  issue  since  they  are  not 
being  denied  anything  based 
on  race,  religion,  or  any 
other  predetermined  or 
constitutionally  protected 
reason.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
basis  for  changing  the  policy 
since  military  service  has 
never  even  been  a  right 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  Lt.  Col.  William 
Gregor,  US  Army,  pointed 
out  on  the  Jan.  25  edition  of 
ABC's  Nigrttline  "The  denial 
of  admission  to  the  military 
based  on  sexual  preference, 
[in  the  U.S.]  has  never  before 
been  considered  a  depriva- 
tion of  rights." 

Perhaps  President  Clin- 
ton and  the  homosexual  lob- 
by would  understand,  in  the 
course  of  denigrating  Black 
people  and  the  entire  two 
century  American  struggle 
for  civil  and  equal  rights, 
that  United  States  military 
service  has  never  been  a 
right,  but  a  privilege. 

Cliff  Hittner  is  a  senior 
majoring  m  Political  Science. 
He  is  also  a  staff  um'ter  for  the 
NU  Times  Magarin*. 
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Bostons  newest  sensation 


By  Byron  P.  Hurt 
Onyx  Staff 
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Tennis  great,  Arthur  Ashe,  dies  at  age  49 
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ON 

Arthur  Ashe 

ban  on  South  Africa's 
participation  in  the  Davis 
Cup.  In  1974,  Ashe  helped 
found  the  Association  of 
Professionals  Tour,  a  players 
union,  and  served  as  its' 
president  until  1979. 

"Arthur  showed  you 
what  is  possible  to 
he  accomplished... 
I  always  wanted  to 
follow  in  his 
footsteps,  and 
nobody  can  forget 
that  he  made  the 
footsteps." 

Women's  tennis  pkyer 
Zina  Garrison-Jackson 
on  Arthur  Ashe 

A  heart  attack  ended  his 
career  in  July,  1979.  He  un- 
derwent quadruple  bypass 
surgery,  and  in  1983  he 


underwent  a  double  bypass 
operation.  He  was  inducted 
into  the  Tennis  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Newport,  R.I.  in  1985. 
Ashe  first  learned  that  he 
had  the  AIDS  virus  in 
September,  1988  when  he 
entered  the  hospital  after 
paralysis  crippled  his  right 
arm,  the  same  arm  that 
helped  him  serve  26  aces  on 
the  day  he  won  the  1968 
U.S.  Open  championship. 
Doctors  were  certain  he  con- 
tracted the  disease  from 
blood  transfusions. 

In  1988,  Ashe  helped  to 
create  tennis  programs  for 
underprivileged  youth  in 
Atlanta,  Newark,  Detroit, 
Kansas  City,  and  Indianapolis. 

He  disclosed  his  physical 
condition  to  the  public  on 
April  8,  1992  after  the  USA 
Today,  a  national  newspaper, 
informed  him  they  intended 
to  announce  his  illness.  Ashe 
was  physically  disturbed  about 
his  forced  disclosure  to  the 
public  at  a  press  conference 
announcing  his  illness,  but 
accepted  his  role  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  fight 
against  AIDS  and  AIDS 
awareness.  The  disease  how- 
ever, did  not  barricade  his 
fight  for  human  rights.  In 
1992  he  took  part  in  a 
demonstration  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  for  the  Haitian 
refugees. 

Ashe  is  survived  by  his 
daughter,  Camera,  and  his 
wife,  Jeanne  Moutoussamy- 
Ashe. 


A  Guishard 

Continued  from  page  3- 

Those  opposed  to  ad- 
mitting homosexuals  into 
the  military  say  that  homo- 
sexuality is  morally  wrong. 
They  claim  that  if  God 
wanted  homosexuality  to 
be  the  norm,  either  two 
men  or  two  women  would 
have  been  created  in  the 
beginning  of  time  instead 
of  a  man  and  a  woman. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  true 
is  not  the  point.  Religion  is 
being  used,  again,  as  a 
justification  for  discrimina- 
tion. America  used  religion 
to  enslave  an  entire  race  for 
400  years.  They  claimed 
that  God  made  Africans 
inferior  to  themselves  and 
that  slavery  was  the  Afri- 
can's rightful  place.  It  was 
God's  will;  the  natural  or- 
der of  things.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  KKK  base 
their  whole  concept  of 
white  superiority  on  Chris- 
tianity. What  makes  this 
body  of  people  an  authority 
on  what  God  wanted? 

Okay,  the  country  admit- 
ted its  mistake  with  Afri- 
can-Americans. They  did 
say  that  discrimination 
based  on  race  was  wrong 
and  un-American,  They 
said  this  around  the  same 
time  that  they  needed 
African-Americans  to  fight 
in  their  war-  Women  were 
let  in  the  military  because 
the  soldiers  needed  nurses 
and  the  military  needed  a 
whole  clerical  staff.  I'm 
getting  off  track.  This  is 
about  gays  in  the  military 
not  African-Americans  or 
women.  As  an  African- 
American  woman  who  can 
identify  with  two  sets  of 
oppressed  people,  do  you 
understand  how  I  may 
stray? 

What  is  the  fundamental 
difference  between  Afri- 
can-Americans and  women 
and  homosexuals?  The 
military  claims  that  the 
difference  between  this  and 
the  struggle  with  women 
and  African-Americans  is 
that  homosexuals  choose  to 
be  gay.  Homosexuals  are 
defined  by  behavior.  I  don't 
know  whether  their  argu- 
ment is  right  or  wrong.  I 
guess  it  depends  on  who 
you  talk  to.  I  personally  feel 
that  this  claim  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  controversy. 
My  point  is  this  -  your 
sexual  practice  is  your 
business.  If  they  want  to 
deny  opportunities  based 
on  behaviors  who  decides 
where  it  stops?  Who  de- 
cides if  you  can  serve  in  the 
military  based  on  how 
many  people  you  sleep 
with?  Who  decides  if  you 
can  serve  based  on  whether 
or  not  you  engage  in,  let's 
say,  oral  sex?  That  idea  is 


ludicrous!  Why?  That  may 
affect  our  heterosexual 
leaders.  When  it  comes  to 
their  morality  being  ques- 
tioned the  government  says 

-  don't  go  there.  So  you  see 
it  comes  back  to  the  leaders 

-  these  white  male  hetero- 
sexuals. Why  can't  they 
deal  with  a  society  of 
people  unlike  themselves? 
What  are  they  afraid  of? 

They  say  that  admit- 
tance of  homosexuals  in 
the  military  will  lower 
morale  and  unit  cohesion. 
WHY?!?!  They  said  the 
same  exact  thing  about 
African-Americans  and 
women.  Maybe  the  military 
needs  to  take  a  look  at 
itself  and  its  members. 
America  has  a  history  of 
letting  its  fears  become  the 
burden  of  others.  Others 
being  African-Americans, 
women,  gays,  Jews,  His- 
panics,  Asians  -  the  list 
goes  on  with  the  exception 
of  white  males.  Don't  let 
them  tell  us  that  our  strug- 
gles are  not  the  same. 
Divide  and  conquer  -  that's 
old;  they  used  it  in  Africa 
when  they  paid  Africans  to 
capture  Africans. 

Maybe  if  homosexuals 
just  lay  low  for  a  little 
while  longer  and  wait  until 
there  is  a  war  or  until 
enough  heterosexuals  die 
they  will  have  their 
opportunity  -  like  African- 
Americans;  like  women. 
You  see  -  America  will  give 
us  our  opportunities  when 
they  need  us  to  have  them. 
That  is  what  "minorities" 
need  to  realize.  Are  we 
going  to  continue  to  have 
them  decide  when  the  time 
is  right  for  us  to  get  what 
we  deserve?  Are  we  going 
to  continue  to  let  them 
decide  when  we  should  get 
the  same  opportunity  as  the 
rulers?  (Excuse  me  -  I  mean 
leaders.) 

As  "minorities,"  the 
struggles  are  not  exactly 
the  same  (we  all  feel  that 
the  group(s)  that  we  identi- 
fy with  has  the  hardest 
struggle)  but  all  of  the 
struggles  have  the  same 
common  denominator  - 
none  of  us  have  been 
afforded  the  luxury  of  hav- 
ing the  combination  that  is 
exactly  right  -  1. -white;  2.- 
male;  3. -heterosexual.  1 
have  one  out  of  three.  How 
many  do  you  have? 

Do  you  realize  that  if  we 
put  all  the  "minorities" 
together  we  would  be  in 
overwhelming  majority?  If 
we  attacked  all  of  their 
justifications  at  one  time 
wouldn't  it  be  more 
effective  than  doing  it  one 
by  one? 

Think  about  it. 

Toni'L. Guishard  is  a  senior 
majoring  in  mathematics . 


By  Byron  P.  Hurt 
Onyx  Staff 

Tennis  great  and  human 
activist  Arthur  Ashe,  the 
first  African-American  to 
win  at  Wimbledon,  the  U.S. 
Open  and  the  Australian 
Open,  died  yesterday  from 
pneumonia,  a  complication 
of  AIDS.  Ashe  died  in  a 
New  York  hospital.  He  was 
49  years-old. 

Ashe  began  his  tennis 
career  at  age  seven,  on  the 
segregated  tennis  courts  near 
his  home  in  Richmond  ,  Va. 
His  talent  earned  him  a  full 
athletic  scholarship  to 
UCLA  in  1962  and  a  spot 
on  the  U.S.  Davis  Cup  team 
in  1963.  In  1968  and  1975, 
Ashe  was  the  No.  1  ranked 
tennis  player  in  the  world. 
He  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
his  career  when  he  defeated 
Jimmy  Connors  in  the 
Wimbledon  finals  in  1975. 
After  the  match,  Ashe 
raised  his  arm  with  his  fist 
clenched,  a  symbol  of  Black 
solidarity  and  power. 

Along  with  tennis  titles, 
endorsements  made  Ashe 
the  first  African-American 
millionaire  in  a  sport  almost 
exclusively  participated  in 
by  whites.  Often  described 
as  proud,  shy,  and  bookish- 
looking,  Ashe  used  his  ath- 
letic success  to  promote 
international  civil  rights.  In 
1973,  the  tennis  star  travel- 
ed to  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa  in  an  effort  to  end  a 

A  WRCA 

Continued  from  page  9. 

Hard  work  and  a  per- 
sonality with  enough  charm 
and  eloquence  to  keep  lis- 
teners locked  in,  they  all 
agree,  will  help  earn  more 
listeners  and  more  air-time. 

That  personality,  said  the 
trio,  is  none  othet  than 
"China,"  a  1991  alumnae  of 
Emerson  College. 

China  hosts  the  12  a.m.  to 

"Boston  is  the  only 
metropolitan  city 
that  I  know  without 
a  24-hour  urban 
station.  Most  cities 
have  two. 

Eventually  I  want  to 
fill  that  void." 

Derrick  Greene 


2:30  a.m.  segment  of  "Bos- 
ton's Nightlife."  Greene 


takes  ovet  at  2:30  a.m.  host- 
ing "Boston's  Soft-Touch" 
until  5  a.m. 

Like  Holder,  Greene  and 
White,  China  is  no  new- 
comer to  the  radio  scene. 
She  served  as  program  direc- 
tor at  88.9  WERS  for  one 
year  and  spent  some  time 
behind  the  microphone  at 
WILD.  China,  who  got  her 
nickname  as  a  child  because 
of  her  resemblance  to  a  china 
doll,  hopes  her  bubbly  per- 
sonality and  connection  to 
the  community  will  win  over 
new  listeners. 

"I  like  a  more  personal 
touch  as  opposed  to  pop  sta- 
tions," said  China.  "They 
seem  more  robotic.  I  also 
want  to  bring  the  community 
into  the  show,"  she  said. 

WRCA  is  extending  itself 
to  the  community  by  offering 
ticket  giveaways.  Just  recent- 
ly the  station  gave  away 
tickets  to  see  "Our  young 
black  men  are  dying"  and  are 
planning  more  pri2e  give- 
aways in  the  future.  Their 
commitment  to  the  younger 


generation  of  Boston  is  a 
reflection  of  their  own  gritty 
youth. 

"Whereas  WILD  caters  to 
an  older  crowd  -  light  on  rap 
and  reggae,  WRCA  plays 
alot  of  rap  and  alot  of 
reggae,"  said  White.  "We're 
hinting'at  a  younger  age 
group." 

Greene  envisions  the  sta- 
tion becoming  a  mirror  to 
the  radio  stations  he  enjoyed 
listening  to  as  a  youth 
growing  up. 

"I  want  WRCA  to  be  a 
mixture  of  KISS-FM  and 
WBLS  in  New  York,"  said 
Greene.  "Boston  is  the  only 
metropolitan  city  that  I 
know  of  without  a  24-hour 
urban  station.  Most  cities 
have  two.  Eventually  I  want 
to  fill  that  void." 

And  if  things  go  Derrick 
Greene's  way,  in  a  few  years 
he  won't  have  to  search  so 
hard  for  the  love  of  his  life  as 
he  heads  up  the  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike.  It'll  be 
right  there  on  the  AM  dial  at 
1330  WRCA. 
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Student  on  the  Move 

NAACP  president  kjs  foundation  for  the  future 


A  Curry's  visit 

Continued  from  page  1 . 

was  the  agenda. 

"We  didn't  just  ask  him 
to  come,  he  wanted  to 
come,"  said  the  President  of 
Northeasterns'  Black  Stu- 
dent Association,  Quan 
Smith- 
President  Curry  said  he 
was  proud  of  the  contri- 
butions African-American 
students  make  at  North- 
eastern. He  added  that  he 
enjoyed  the  meeting  and 
felt  it  was  filled  with  polite, 
smart  and  articulate  ques- 
tions. 

Student  response  to 
Curry's  visit  to  the  Institute 
varied. 

"It  seemed  like  he  made 
a  lot  of  empty  promises,  but 
I  hope  to  see  a  lot  of  the 
things  he  said  he  would  do 
accomplished,"  said  Kay 
Baker,  a  sophomore  at 
Northeastern  University. 


Anthony  Williams,  a 
middler,  disagrees. 

"Given  Curry's  track 
record  with  Dean  Motley 
and  black  faculty,  I  think 
he  is  someone  to  be 
trusted,"  said  Williams. 

However,  some  students 
did  not  find  Curry's  visit 
satisfactory. 

"While  it's  good  that  he 
came,  my  overall  feeling  is 
that  issues  were  skirted 
around.  He  was  very 
evasive  and  gave  no  direct 
answers,"  said  Cheryl 
Owens,  a  freshman  and 
campus  liaison  for  NBSA. 

The  current  relationship 
between  NU  police  and 
Black  students,  the  cultural 
sensitivity  level  of  Uni- 
versity administration  and 
potential  renovations  to 
the  Institute  were  also 
issues  that  students  thought 
were  important  and  Curry 
promised  students  that  he 
would  look  into  them. 


By  Garvey  Mcintosh 
Onyx  Staff 

It  wasn't  until  Candace 
Davis  became  president  of  the 
newly  formed  NAACP 
Northeastern  University 
chapter  that  the  student  or- 
ganization gained  such  visi- 
bility. 

"Candace  was  instrumental 
in  getting  our  status  on  cam- 
pus as  an  official  organization. 
Now  we're  able  to  do  a  lot 
more,"  said  Tara  Morrison, 
tteasurer  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Northeastern 
Chapter.  "We  weren't  able  to 
hold  programs  or  enforce  the 
purposes  of  NAACP  around 
campus  until  we  became  offi- 
cial. Candace  worked  ex- 
tremely hard." 

Since  it  has  been  an 
official  student  organization 
recognized  by  the  university, 
NAACP  Northeastern  chap- 
ter has  shown  the  movie 
Separate  but  Equal  and  is  co- 
sponsoring  Jubilee  Day,  a 
salute  the  contributions  of 
African-American  men  and 
women  in  this  country. 


Davis  is  excited  about  the 
upcoming  events  for  the 
NAACP  during  Black  History 
Month,  but  she  also  hopes 
students  and  other  organi- 
zations will  join  NAACP  in 
making  the  John  D.  0'  Bryant 
African-American  Institute's 
25th  Anniversary  a  celebra- 
tion to  remember. 

"Dean  Motley,  Karen  John- 
son and  the  rest  of  the  admin- 
istration at  the  African- 
American  Institute  have  given 
so  much  to  the  students  here 
at  Northeastern,"  said  Davis. 

Davis,  a  graduate  of  East 
Providence  High  School  in 
Rhode  Island,  said  she  pat- 
terns her  life  after  her  mother. 

"She  was  a  single  parent 
who  showed  me  self-deter- 
mination," said  Davis.  "She 
sacrificed  and  did  whatever 
was  necessary  to  see  that  we 
were  a  family." 

Determined  to  attend 
Northeastern  University, 
Davis  became  a  member  of 
the  African-American  Insti- 
tute's Project  Ujima  in  1989. 

"I  chose  to  be  in  the  Ujima 
program,"  said  Davis.  "I  found 


the  numerous  academic  pro- 
grams are  outstanding  and  the 
counselors  are  very  helpful." 

The  Ujima  program  has 
opened  many  doors  for  Davis 
at  Northeastern.  She  main- 
tains a  B  average  in  Com- 
munication Studies  and  has 
also  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  cooperative  education 
program. 

"I  had  the  opportunity  to 
co-op  with  WGBH  channel  2 
'Say  Brother',"  said  Davis. 
'"Say  Brother'  is  one  of  a  few 
programs  of  its  kind  that  is 
produced  by,  for  and  about 
the  African-American  com- 
munity and  issues  that  con- 
cern us." 

Davis  is  also  a  positive 
influence  in  her  interaction 
with  many  students  on  cam- 
pus. She  is  a  Resident  Assis- 
tant in  Willis  Hall  and  a  peer 
counselor  for  minority  fresh- 
man. Davis  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  goal  setting  to  her 
African-American  residents. 

"Set  goals  higher  than  you 
may  think  they  can  possibly  be 
achieved,"  said  Davis.  Utilize 
all  your  resources  on  campus." 


Financial  Aid 
Deadline 

is  March  1, 1993 


The  Northeastern  Caribbean 
Student  Organization  will  host 
the  first  Northeast  Region 
Student  Conference 

APRIL  16  -19 

AT  THE  SHERATON  TARA  HOTEL, 
Braintree,  MA 

The  conference  will  cover  three  days  of  activities 
including  speakers,  technical  workshops,  educational 
seminars,  career  expo  and  social  events. 

REGISTRATION  DEADLINE  IS  FEBRUARY  19 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  CALL  GERALD0 
HODGE  AT  782-9543  OR  951-6193 


What  has  beeh  the  most  significant 
contribution  to  african- american 
life  in  the  past  20  years? 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi  and  Pepsi-Cola  Company  are 
sponsoring  a  national  essay  contest 
Essays  should  be  between  250  -300  words 
and  must  be  received  no  later 
than  February  28, 1993. 

Caih  prizes,  stale  Merit  Certificate),  an  official  Pepji-Cola  black 
leather  jacket  and  an  all  expense  paid  eight-day  trip  for  two  to 
Senegal,  Africa  will  be  awarded  to  more  than  sixty  contestant!. 

For  more  information 
contact  Eric  Singleton  at  738-6063  or  597-4409  (evenings) 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH  CALENDAR 

^7  s  &  *i  Hetty  7  g  g  s 


1 1  ANNUAL  DELTA  SIGMA  THETA  SORORITY,  INC.  DATING 
GAME  AND  PARTY 

13  KAPPA  ALPHA  PSI  FRATERNITY,  INC.  -  SEMI-FORMAL,  M.l.T. 
FACULTY  BALLROOM 

16  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  -  10th  ANNUAL  ORATORY 
COMPETITION 

1 7  CARIBBEAN  STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  -  PANEL  DISCUSSION 

1 8  SIGMA  GAMMA  RHO  -  "BLACK  ROSES"  A  TRIBUTE  TO 
BLACK  MEN 

23  ALPHA  KAPPA  ALPHA  SORORITY,  INC.  -  THE  15th  ANNUAL 
QUIZ  BOWL  PRELIMINARY  GAME 

24  OMEGA  PSI  PHI  FRATERNITY,  INC.  AND  NAACP -JUBILEE 
DAY 

25  NBSA  -  ANNUAL  BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH  DINNER 

25  ALPHA  KAPPA  ALPHA  SORORITY,  INC. -THE  15th  ANNUAL 
BLACK  HISTORY  BOWL  FINALS 
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BLACK  FACT 

Arthur  Ashe  Jr.  rose  from  the 
segregated  tennis  courts  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  to  become  No.  1  in  the 
world  at  his  game  and  an  influential 
activist  on  sports  and  social  issues. 

In  1968  and  1975  Ashe  was  ranked 
No.  1  among  the  world's  tennis 
players. 

Ashe  was  the  first  African-American 
man  to  win  at  Wimbledon,  the  U.S. 
and  the  Australian  Open. 

Ashe  died  February  6, 1993  of  AIDS. 


B 


lack  like  me,  isn't  that  what  you  see? 
am  i  not  a  reflection  of  what  you  see  in 
your  family  tree? 

do  you  dislike  what  i  do  causing  you  to  ridicule? 

do  you  disuke  my  sense  of  peace 

Which  because  of  you  must  cease? 

Why  don't  you  like  me 

Should  I  care,  should  I  bother? 

Is  rr  lack  of  understanding 

When  I  holler  "Stay  strong 

My  Brother,  my  Sister" 

Are  the  words  difficult  to  conceive 

Or  is  rr  just  that  you  don't 

Truly  believe  that  you  are  Black  like  me? 

Shouldn't  we  rejoice  in  this  our  race, 

From  where  all  creeds  of  greatness  trace? 

to  the  sister  walking  by  while  others  snicker, 

Suck  their  teeth  and  sigh  - 

Be  proud  to  be  who  and  what  you  are, 

As  WE  struggle  through  this  puce 

Learning  not  to  trust  any  smiling  face. 

Should  we  think  of  unity  and  its  effect  on 

Him,  her  and  me? 

to  the  brothers  who  always 

prove,  either  too  blunt,  too  cool  or  too  smooth. 

is  there  any  way  to  bring  about  any  type  of 

peace  to  a  place  without  the  business  of  unity? 

put  aside  the  petty  past, 

it  is  only  us  who  will  watch  our  own  backs. 

Let  us  look  to  how  to  improve  our  brother  and 

sisterhood, 
not  only  to  a  fraternity  or  sorority 
But  to  any  one  who  looks  Like  km,  her,  or  me. 
to  disrespect  by  any  means  we  should  not  do, 
if  the  shoe  were  reversed 

would  you  Like  the  disrespect  to  be  smiling  at  you? 

Are  you  really  Buck  like  me, 

For  surely  then  you  would  see, 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  or  second  guess, 

We  have  to  be  strong  together 

To  successfully  pass  his  test. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here  you  may  ask. 

I  am  hoping  back  to  the  looking  guss. 

For  deep  soul  searching  is  what  we  need 

To  bring  about  the  unity  of  our  creed. 

If  you  are  not  strong  enough  then  stay  behind, 

We  need  the  strong,  the  sure,  and  the  proud 

To  fight  this  blind. 

Unity  for  you  and  me,  a  better  understanding 
Of  the  essence  of  being  Buck  like  me. 

LoriD.  Nelson. 


February  2, 1915  -   Biologist  Ernest  Everett  Just  receives  the  first  Spingam  Medal 
for  pioneer  research  on  fertili2ation  and  cell  division. 

February  3, 1989  -  Bill  White,  former  star  first  baseman  with  the  Cardinals  and 
Phillies,  named  president  of  the  National  League,  the  first 
African-American  to  head  a  major  sports  league. 

February  10, 1990  -  In  one  of  Boxing's  greatest  upsets,  James  "Buster"  Douglas  KO's 
Mike  Tyson  to  become  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world. 

February  1 1, 1990  -  Nelson  Mandela  is  released  from  prison  after  serving  27  years  in 
prison.  Mandela  is  now  president  of  the  African  National 
Congress. 

February  12, 1926  -  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson  starts  "Negro  History"  week.  African- 
Americans  now  know  it  today  as  "Black  History  Month." 

February  13, 1920  -  The  Negro  National  Baseball  League  is  established  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

February  21, 1965  -  Malcolm  X  is  assassinated  in  the  Audobon  Ballroom,  Harlem, 
N.Y. 

February  27,  1853  -   The  first  Black  YMCA  is  organized  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Advice  Line 


Dear  Uzura: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  because  I  feel  I  have  been  let  down  by  a  friend  whom  I 
respected  and  admired  very  much.  To  me,  this  person  was  the  personification  of 
commitment  and  progression.  The  problem  is  that  this  person  has  done  something  that 
goes  totally  against  those  characteristics.  Now,  I  feel  like  I  never  really  knew  this  person 
and  they  were  never  really  "all  that.  " 

Let  Down 

Dear  Let  Down: 

You  do  not  really  think  that  everyone  is  perfect,  do  you?  First  of  all,  you  may  not 
know  what  personal  dilemmas  contributed  to  this  person's  decision  to  do  whatever  they 
did.  Secondly,  you  said  that  this  person  is  your  friend.  As  a  friend,  you  should  be 
supportive  and  concerned  about  what  this  person  must  be  going  through.  Think  about  it, 
your  friend  may  really  need  you  now,  and  here  you  are  feeling  sorry  for  yourself. 

While  your  reaction  is  understandable,  it  is  important  for  you  to  realize  that  the 
qualities  you  most  admire  about  this  person  -  their  commitment  and  progressive  attitude  - 
are  qualities  that  everyone  -  including  yourself  -  can  nurture  within  themselves.  Instead 
of  looking  up  to  people  all  the  time,  identify  what  you  most  admire  about  them  and 
incorporate  those  qualities  into  your  own  life.  That  way  no  one  can  ever  let  you  down, 
instead  they  can  only  make  you  a  stronger  and  better  person. 


OMEGA  PSI  PHI  FRATERNITY  INC. 
GAMMA  CHAPTER 
PRESENT: 

AN  ESSAY  CONTEST 

Three  Awards  Will  Be  Given:  let  Place-  $100.00  2nd  Place-  $75.00  3rd  Place-  850.00 
All  winners  will  be  given  book  voucher!  to  be  spent  in  the  winners1  university  book  store. 

TOPICS  FOR  CONTEST: 

'What  are  the  major  causes  of  Black  on  Black  violence  in  America?  What  are  some 
possible  solutions  to  this  problem? 

•What  leadership  roles  should  African- Americans  be  ready  to  assume  in  the  Black 
community  upon  college  graduation?  Have  African-American  college  graduates  failed  the 
Black  community?  If  so,  explain. 

•What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  media's  negative  portrayal  of  African-Americans? 
How  does  this  shape  America's  perception  of  African-Americans? 

CONTEST  DEADLINE  IS  FEB.  28,  1993 

RULES:  The  essay  must  be  3-5  pages  in  length.  Two  double-spaced  typewritten  copies  are  to 
be  submitted.  The  name  and  address  of  the  contestant  must  appear  as  follows  i 
Essay  title.  Submitted  by,  Address,  School. 
Contestants  relinquish  all  rights  to  publication  to  Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity  Inc.  The 
manuscript  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  Feb.  28,  1993. 
Mail  Entries  Tor  Omega  Pd  Phi  Fraternity  Inc. , Gamma  Chapter,  1993  Essay  Contest,  P.O. 
Box  673,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston,  MA  02115 


